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PREFACE. 



In the following Difcourfes the Author has 
endeavoured^ as in former volumes of Sermons 
which he has had oecalion to publiQi, to ren- 
der them as generally .ufedfuJ ,as.poflible. He 
has not laboured to be ab'itikife, nor does he 
profefs to claim ;the:|>r!?iif4 of originality; being 
better iatisfied to:pi»duOP:aTguments, however 
obvious, which thay be ferviceable to the cauie 
of true religion. 

When we confider how much has been 
written by the early apologifls for Chriftianity; 
when we reflect on the numerous controverfies 
which have called forth the abilities and Si- 
mulated the exertions of the mofi profound 
inquirers into fubjeds of divinity 5 we cannot 
hope for much novelty at the prefent time. 
Yet perhaps a few obiervations may be found 
in this volume, which may place the fubje<%s 
under ^cuffion in a light fomewhat difierent 
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vi PREFACE. 

from that in which they have been generally 
viewed. 

On thofe particulars which create a diffe- 
rence of opinion among Chriftians, the Author 
has endeavoured to exprefs himfelf, fo as to 
give as little offence as poflible. He trufts 
that his fentiments are unprejudiced, and 
wiflies to refpea all who may differ from him 
on confcientious motives. The cenfures which 
may be found in thefe Difcourfes are not de- 
figned for arrjf : particular . xjenpmination of 
Chriftians; thefy 'apply dhty-ttf*the prefump- 
tuous and felf-fufficienfri,' to: whatever commu- 
nion they may bplppg; -.WhileJ he laments the 
exiftence of fchifm, he is the friend of uni- 
verfal toleration ; and while he condemns the 
arrogance of the illiterate, he cannot but re- 
fpeft talents and knowledge, wherever they 
may be found • But while the Church is af- 
perfed by illiberality, however painful contro- 
verfy may be, its true friends muft ftand for- 
ward in its defence ; and while a fpirit exifts 
which is intolerant and uncharitable, and 
which would prove fubverfive of found learn- 
ing and dignified religion, caution cannot be 
too warmly or too frequently recommended. 



T R E F A C E. vii 

For any defeats which may appear in the 
execution of the foflowing work, the Author 
has to plead, that he has been afflided with 
fevere illnefs 5 and foon after the commence- 
ment of theie Lectures he was incapacitated 
from the ufe of books, and confequently from 
the correAion of his own pages ; and for the 
delivery of fome he was indebted to the kind 
siffiilance of friends. 
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EXTRACT 

FROM 

THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 

OF THE LATE 

REV, JOHN BAMPTON, 

CANON OF SALISBURY. 



" I give and bequeath my Lands and 

** Eftates to the Chancellor, Mafters, and Scholars 
** of the Univerfity of Oxford fgir ever, to have and 
to hold all and fingular the faid Lands or Eftates 
upon truft, and to the intents and purpofes herein- 
** after mentioned ; that is to fay, I will and appoint 
** that the Vice-Chancellor of the Univerfity of Ox- 
** ford for the time being fhall take and receive all 
the rents, iflues, and profits thereof, and (after all 
taxes, reparations, and neceffary deductions made) 
** that he pay all the remainder to the endowment 
of eight Divinity Lecture Sermons, to be eflra- 
blifhed for ever in the faid Univerfity, and to be 
performed in the manner following : 
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I direct and appoint, that, upon the firft Tuef- 
day in Eafter Term, a Ledlurer be yearly chofen 
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by the Heads of Colleges only, and by no others, 
in the room adjoining to the Printing-Houfe, 
*' between the hours of ten in the morning and 
" two in the afternoon, to preach eight Divinity 
'* Lecture Sermons, the year following, at St. 
•* Mary's in Oxford, between the commencement 
** of the laft month in Lent Term, and thie end of 
" the third week in Aft Term. 
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Alfo I dircft and appoint, that the eight Di- 
vinity LeAure Sermons fhall be preached upon 
either of the following Subjefts — to confirm and 
" eftablifli the Chriftian Faith, and to confute all 
" heretics and fchifmatics — upon the divine au- 
thority of the holy Scriptures — ^upon the autho- 
rity of the writings of the primitive Fathers, as 
to the faith and practice of the primitiye Church 
— ^upon the Divinity of our Lold and Saviour 
Jefus Chrift — ^upoa the Divinity of the Holy 
•• Gboft — ^upon the Articles of the Chriftian Faith, 
** as comprehended in the Apoftles' and Nicene 
^* Creeds. 

** Alfo I dire<ft, that thirty copies of the eight 
** Divinity Lefture Sermons fhall be always print- 
** ed, within two months after they are preached, 
^* and one copy fhall be given to the Chancellor 
^ of the Univerfity, and one copy to the Head of 
<f every College, and one copy to the Mayor of the 
«* city of Oxford, and one copy to be put into the 
"Bodleian Library-; and the expence of printing 
«* them fhall be paid out of the revenue of the 
" Land or Eftates given for efbiblifhing the Divi- 
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nity Lcfture Sermons ; and the Preacher Ihall 
not be paid, nor be entitled to the revenue, be- 
•* fore they are printed. 

** Alfo I diredt and appoint, that no perfon fhall 
be qualified to preach the Divinity Ledlure Ser- 
mons, unlefs he hath taken the Degree of Mafter 
*• of Arts at leaft, in one of the two Univerfities 
" of Oxford or Cambridge ; and that the fame per- 
" fon fhall never preach the Divinity Lefture Scr- 
^ moDs twice." 
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1783. John Cobb, D. D. Fellow of St. John's College. 
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* This lift is taken verbatim from Mr. Falconer't Bampton Ledurei 
of laftyear. 
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^ religion from its earlieft declarations in the 
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LECTURE I. 



Hebrews iii. la. 

Take heedy hrethretij left there he in any of you an evil 
heart of unbelief y in departing from the living God. 

Jl his exhortation of the Apoftle is founded 
on an aflurance that the fcheme both of the 
Mofaic and Chriftian revelation is the work of 
God. For every hotife, fays he, is builded by 
fome man ; but he that built all things is God. 
And Mojes verily was faithful in all his houje, 
as a Jervant, for a tejlimony of thofe things 
which were to be fpoken after; but Chrifl as 
a Son over his own Juoufe ; whofe houfe are we, 
if we hold fajl the confidence and the rejoicing 
of the hope firm unto the end^. And fubfe- 
quently, in the words of the text. Take heed, 
brethren, left there be in any of you an evil heart 
of unbelief in departing from the living God. 

« Ver. 4, 5, and 5. 
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3 LECTURE I. 

For though the origin of our faith be attell- 
ed by a feries of the moft latisfaAory proofs, 
there have been perverfe, difputatious, and 
wicked charafters in every period, who have 
denied and contradifted its authority. 

But our church has not been eitablifhed by 
the mere prefcriptive ordinances of men ; it has 
been confirmed by rational inquiry and by folid 
argument : and, having been purified from the 
corruption of former ages, and triumphed 
over perfecution, is at length fixed on fuch a 
broad and firm bafis, that while it has the 
fuUefl: confidence and rejoicing of hope in the di- 
vine power that fupports it, it flirinks not from 
examination^ but even challenges fair invefti- 
gation. Our faith at the fame time we truft 
is fincere ; but not arrogant. We would re- 
commend to thofe who are in error or in doubts 
who are feduced or hardened through the de^ 
ceitfulnefs of fin, to endeavour to reiftify their 
mifapprehenfioris, and to confirm their opi- 
nions on the lame rational principles ; to proat 
all thingSy and to hold fafl that which is good. 
But while we are thus dilpoled to promote 
liberal and honeft inquiry, we muft, 'we 
ought to difcourage that prefumptive and un- 
yielding fpirit which difdains infl:ru6lion; a 
Ijpirit, which ever fince the publication of 



LECTURE I. s 

Chriflianity^ has been too prevalent. There 
ftill €xift tempers too proud to fubmit to cpn- 
yi^ftion^ and who entertain no deference foir 
the ientiments of others. When the Saviour 
of mankind condefcended to receive and to 
bleis the little children which were brought 
unto him, how inftrudive is his obiervation ! 
Except, faid he to his difciples, except ye be 
converted f and become as little children^ yeJhaU 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven ^ . 

Hiat docile temper, which is peceflaiy for 
the attainment of human wifdom, can alone 
qualify nis to become wife unto ialvation. 
From the earlipr promulgation of the do<%rine 
of Chrift to the prefent hour, there have been 
opponents hoftile to its iublime and afFe6tion- 
ate fcheme. Many who have poffeffed talents^ 
the undeniable gift of God, in the proud con- 
fdoufnefs of that pofiefiion have employed 
them in oppofition to the giver. They have 
converted the light, dilpenfed to them by di- 
vine grace, into darknefs. They have dared, 
according to the allufion of one of our beft 
divines, to lift the arm once withered, but 
now ftrengthened, againft him, who was 
gradouily pleafed to reftore it ^ . Thus, while 

^14«tth.xvai.3. « Sherlock. 
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« LECTURE t 

they pretend to boafl: of natural reafon, they 
forget how much intelleftual light the world 
has derived from revelation. They judge alone 
of effeds* The waters of Marah have been 
iweetened; but the murmuring children of 
difbbedience are unthankful for the communi- 
?cated fweetncfs* From period to period, ad- 
•Verlariesr of the truth have advanced in a 
guilty fuccef)ion> and have tried to build an 
impious reputation on profanenefs and rebel* 
lion to their God^ and their Saviour. Has one 
been fubdued ? Another, equally prouds in de- 
fiance has entered the Ms, aflumed the ar- 
mour of the vanquilhed, or tried a new mode 
lof aflault. Under the direftion however of a di- 
vine Providence^ and by the aid of reafon and 
. of human learning, truth has flrll triumphed ; 
and we confidently truft it will ftill remain 
fecure, by whatever fges it may be attacked^ 
.by whatever fpecies of warfare it may be 
. afiailed. 

' In fuch a ftate of the Church, left by the 
appointment of God, butdoubtlef^ under the 
influence of his holy Spirit, to the co-opera- 
tive powers of man, the neceffity of fucceflivc 
and vigilant defenders muft be obvious. God, 
Having done all for his vineyard, which his in- 
finite wirdoip thinks fit, leaves. it to be fenced 



LECTURE l: 9 

and to be cultivated by humaq means. The 
utility therefore of inftitutions iimilar to this 
LeAure muft be apparent ; and the pious in-* 
tention of the Founder will (Jeferve the ap-* 
plaufe and reverence of pofterity ; while the 
cxtenfive field allowed for diicufiion renders 
it of more permanent advantage. As new 
forms of objeAion are. tried, t^ey may meet 
ready anfwers, and he confuted before thei? 
baneful efieAs be ipread to any extent* Ar-^ 

• 

guments, which have no novelty in themfelves^ 
may acquire new (pirit by transfufion through 
feveral minds ; and what one defender may not 
elucidate, another may render more luminous 
or more perfpicuous. We have been told on 
the higheft authority, that it needs muft be 
that offences ivill come. We have been warned 
againfi: perpetual enemies and herefies. While 
fuch exift, the friends of the church of Chrili 
muft employ every effort ; they muft be ever 
watchful ; they muft be always clothed in the 
whole armour of God, the breqft-plate of right- 
eoujiiefsy the Jhield of faith, the helmet of faU 
vation, the fword of the Spirit ^, ready to de* 
fend, to combat and to vanquiih. 
But let us not flatter the adverfaries of truth 



^ Ephef. vif 
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6 LECTURE I. 

with admitting that their opinions are Hew ; 
for it will be found that they hare as little of 
novelty as of force. In fad, the tenets of mo- 
dern unbelievers are the mere echoes of ob- 
jedions, long fince advanced, and long fincc 
iiienced. It is remarkable, that the opponents 
of a divine revelation have never been enabled 
to offer demoriftration of any fads or argu* 
bients which militate againfl it. Their ob- 
jedions are all of a n^ative charader> and 
ferve rather to evince their own malice or 
t>ertinacity, than to weaken the evidences of 
ifeligion. 

Since then all the objedions of infidels are 
ot this negative quality, in the following dif* 
courfes I propofe to Ihew ; that the evidences 
of revealed religion are capable of a very high 
degree of demonftration ; that the Icheme of 
divine revelation is grand, comprehenfive, Con- 
fident and harmonious in its general defign ; 
agreeable to the attributes of the Deity, and 
to the analogies of his ceconomy in his natu- 
ral and moral world. In the courle of this 
plan I fiball take bccaiion to anfwer fome 
charges of inconfiftence, which are urged 
againfl: the Clergy, by the two oppofite cha- 
raders of unbelieyers and fanatics. 

It muft be obvious that fuch a defign opens 
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a very extenfive field of difcuflion* But it 
will be purfued only with a reference to our 
limits I and although the topics of each dif-* 
courfe will be varied, yet it is to be hoped 
they will confidently and uniformly tend to 
the fame obje^. 

Since every mode of defence has long beea 
fucce&fully employed by the able and inge* 
nious, novelty can fcarcely be expedled. To 
bring ionde arguments into a confpicuous light, 
to extradi; or to concentre^ is all which can 
l)e hoped ; and therefore is all to yirhich any 
pretenfipns can be made. '\^ 

It ieems to be permitted by divihe Provi- 
dencej that error fiiould be oppofed to truth. 
Perhaps the latter may be elicited and con^ 
firmed by the fame means which are fuccefs- 
ful in humaii difcovery. Its luflre does not 
indeed burfl: on us with irrefiftible power, but 
Iheds on us a milder light, better adapted to 
our capacity, and fo illuminating objeds, that 
they are at once rendered accefiible and dif- 
tind:. Lamentable, however, is the refledion^ 
that though the invitations pf God and a Re- 
deemer to mankind are altogether engaging 
and conciliatory; that though they propqfe 
nothing which can give offence to the rational 
inquirer; that though they are calculated to 

B4 
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improve the moral flate, and, it Ihould feem^ 
to win* the afFecftions of the world ; yet they 
have ever found bitter and prejudiced ene- 
mies ; enemies whofe animofity feems even to 
be fliarpened by the benign character of the 
do6lrines of Chriftianity. This animofity is fo 

f r ■ ... 

inflammatory and obftinate, that no lenient 
application avails. Charity cannot appeafe it. 
Love cannot win it. Mercy is. fullenly re- 
je6led becaufe gratuitoufly offered ; and there 
are even men who are willing to perifh with-^ 
out aid, rather than accept the divine arm 
that is ftretched out to lave them. It is im- 
poflible that Chriftianity can give offence on 
any other account than its oppofition to the 
felfifh arid depraved paffions of madcind. It 
cannot therefore be rejeAed but through fome 
infatuation, fome attachment to error, fome 
unconquerable prejudice or infenfibility. 

Let me then be permitted to offer fome re- 
marks on the feveral charadlers and motives 
of unbelievers. For if it be well afcertained 
that the defigns and principles of the infidel, 
however candid in appearance, are really un- 
fair and malignar^t, their arguments will lole 
much of thie force with which they are of- 
fered, and their influence will be confiderably 
dimiriilhed. While the unfufpeAing are taught 
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to believe that infidelity difplays a fpirit* of 
liberality and fentimental freedom, and even 
of zeal for the good of mankind, they are faf-' 
cinated by thefe falfe pretences. But let the 
mafk be withdrawn ; let it be proved, that 
the wifdom of man is indeed foolifhhefs, that 
the defign of the infidel is not to lead us to li- 
berty and happinefs, but, on the contrary, ^ 
that his arguments have a tendency to fill the 
mind with gloom, difl:ruft, and delpair; to ruin- 
all prefent comfort, and infallibly lead to tem- 
poral as well as eternal mifery ; then indeed!^ 
will the charm of delufion be diflblved, and 
youth and inexperience be preferved from 
utter perdition. 

There is a fpirit of prefumption which re- 
lents inftruftion ; and the temper of ingrati- 
tude is often fo rancorous, that it derives a 
malicious fatisfa6l:ion in repaying bounty with 
injury, and conciliation with infult. As fu- 
perftition is the folly of the grofs and ignorant 
multitude, fo infidelity is the crime of the pro-' 
fligate of every delcription ; the refuge, the poor 
but tranfient coafolation, of debauchery. Thole 
who choofe to lead a bad life will not be ready 
to liften to the perfuafion or to the didates of 
religion. We can therefore eafily account for 
the oppofition of carnal minds. Let it not how- 
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ever be fuppofed that we mean to accufe all 
who unhappily adopt iceptical opinions^ of bad 
morals. We are not fo uncharitable. We fin- 
cerely grieve that there ihould fometimes be 
found men of exemplary cbarac^er^ who yet 
are under this melancholy infatuation. But for 
Ibme, who are better informed, we muft ac- 
count on very difierent principles. There is, un- 
happily, too often a pride in letters. Some, who 
efteem themielves qualified to teach, become 
uneafy under prefcription ; and wi(h to be the 
di(9ators of fcience. Vanity intrudes into the 
iandity of the fl:udy ; is a powerful feducer, 
and often has become the parent of infidelity. 
Since to tread in the accufiomed path is to be 
}o& in a crowd, men hope from every devia- 
tion to acquire a degree of pre-eminence, or at 
leafi: to attract obiervation. He, who inculcates 
truth already received can alone ihare difiinc- 
tion with the multitude. He, who contends in 
the ranks may exhibit courage of the higheft 
degree, but may fail of difiindion ; but he, who 
challenges to fingle combat enfures the notice 
of every eye. Ambition is feldom content to 
ihare its honours: it claims perpetual fupe-> 
riority, and is iniatiate of glory. But ihould 
the honours of victory not always be attain* 
able by the diiputant, yet even doubt gives an 
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air of importance^ and is a yefy eafy mode of 
^acquiring reputation. It is a fubfiitttte fcnr 
Jcnowledge ; iince to objed: is eaiier than to de- 
fend. Very little talent is requiiite f<H* diilraft. 
F]tK)f and demonftration demand deep refearGh 
and coniiderable acquirement. 

There is another Ipecies of charader^ eith<^ 
of natural or acquired apathy^ which appears 
incapable of being afie<9:ed by any thing great 
or feeling. This infeniibility of temper is 
perhaps the refult of habitual indolence. That 
thofe Ihould be indifferent to the invitations 
of religion, who are indifi^nt to all that is 
intereiling, is what may be expe(%ed ; but this 
cddnefs, though it may not amount to abfo-^ 
lute infidelity, though it may not produce 
a€dve enemies, leffens the number of our 
friends. There are many who are fo carelefs 
of religion, that they negle6k to examine its 
evidences ; and there are others^ who, hav- 
ing haftily adopted the do6):rines of infidelity^ 
become too prejudiced againft revelation to 
weigh difpaffionately the arguments which are 
brought in its fupport. Thou(ands read the 
works of unbelievers, who never will confent 
to perufe the admirable and able anfwers whiclt 
have been written in confutation of tbem. 

It i» 'Cert^n that; the temper of the mind 
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materially affe<%s our religious lentiments. A. 
cheerful and eiafy temper will incline us to 
look> not only on all the works of the Al- 
mighty with delight, but to love his moral 
perfe6tions, and to feel an intereft in all that 
relates to him. A good mind eafily amalga- 
mates with religion; but one foured by dif- 
content, or agitated by turbulent paffions, will 
admit nothing exhilarating, and, like deeper 
colours, will abforb the rays of light. Such 
charafters acquire a diftafte for all that is good 
or excellent, and delight not in any eontem- 
plation, which has a tendency to promote a 
love and veneration of the divine Being. 
They look upon all the manifeftations of his 
mercy and goodnefs with a fuUen and a 
ilupid indifference. In vain the fun cherifhes 
or enlightens : they feel not its warmth, they 
are not kindled into love or gratitude. They 
exercife reafon, the heft gift of Heaven, in 
fearching for arguments againfl the power and 
the providence of God. In his perfeftions 
they fearch only for imaginary error : they 
diilruil divine wifdom becaufe it is not com- 
menlurate to their finite fcale of reafon : in- 
deed they would make human underflanding 
the meafure of infinite wifdom. 
I fhall not dwell on another caufe of ob-> 
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jecftion to the dodlrines of our blefled Saviour ; 
their perfe6t purity, and interdidlion of all 
vicious indulgence* To a religion that recom- 
mends the fubju^tion of all irregular defire^ 
that preaches denial, mortification, reiidance to 
temptation, there muft ever be reju(3ant hear-^ 
ers. Can the mifer be ealily perfuaded to dif- 
fufe in bounty what he has accumulated by 
long and tedious pariimony ? the rapaciou3 
to reftitution ? the irafcible to patience ? the 
revengeful to forgivenefs ? or the felfiijh to the 
love of mankind ? 

Of Atheifts we need not treat, fince it 
may reafonably be doubted whether llich 
really exift ; for the impious often coiifeis ,by 
their fears the weaknefs of their boail. Pre- 
tenlions to fuch difgufting impiety are the ef-^ 
fe<%s of mental derangement, and are alwaya 
accompanied with a total depravity of morals.^ 
It is the madnefs of wickednefs^ and the laft 
ftate of corruption. But the manners of 
the Deift are more infinuating and plaul^ble, 
and by fuch the unfufpicious are too eafily de- 
luded. The one immediately alarms a, good 
mind, arid he carries in his . defiance the. lame 
external figns of ferocity^ which charad:eri;ze 
animals of prey : the other is at once fair 
and venomous J mild and fubtle; gentle and 
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treacherous : his words are ehtieing, but in* 
fuie a flow and a fecret poifon/ which iaps the 
moral conftitution^ and vitiates the foul. Seep* 
ticifm is fond of admiration, and no zealot is 
more eameft to make profely tes than the Deifi: 
he muft be gratified with his circle of hearers 
and admirers. The Infidel never retires to the 
delert for filent meditation : he mufi: find his 
converts in fociety; that Ibciety which he 
diHurbs by a cruel and mifchievous zeal, and 
whole confidence he has ihaken by delufive 
doubts. The preacher of irreligion endeavours 
to fafcinate by impofing pretences : he even 
afieds a zeal for the fervice of mankind, and 
for the advancement of good morals : he 
aflumes the character of virtue : he is clothed 
in humility : His tvards are Jmootker than oU, 
yet be they very ftmrds; the poifon of afps is 
nnder his lips^: he talks of the beauty of 
that virtue which he does not practice : he 
diiguifes vice under the ipecious garb of fome 
excellence, with a pomp of words his boaft 
is of human reafon and of human fufficiency, 
wiiile he is the dupe and the ilave of his paf- 
^ons ; and his life, ever at variance with his 
profeffions, proves the fallibility of his lyftem*. 

^Romans, c. iii« v, 13. 
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But though the pretences of BeiUs^ both 
ancient and modern^ maj in ibme reipeds 
differ, their objedt is the fame. They affed the 
title of philofophers^ while it is their occupa- 
tion to difluade us from wilHom ; not to dis- 
cover truth, but to diftort it. They have been 
embodied under various leaders ; but the cham«> 
pions are all fubtle, adive, and bold. They 
perfevere with conflancy worthy of a better 
cauie. They mingle reputation with impiety, 
and iyffematically diredl their aim againff the 
Rock of Ages* But the fame ambition, which 
induces them to rejed revelation, infpires each 
with the dcfire of being the author of a fyf- 
tem ; and, whilfl they are at variance with 
ieach other, for their principles are inconfiftenl^ 
they are only agreed in enmity againfl the 
<}ofpel. But, to repeat what has been before 
x>bferved, let not modern unbelievers flatter 
themfelves with the idea that their fentiments 
are novel : all they advance, if it have any 
variety, is merely a modification of the leading 
principles of the fchools of antiquity. Thus 
the eternity of matter ; the fortuitous concur- 
rence qf atoms ; the irrefiflible influence of 
fate; philofophical neceffity; objections to a 
diving Providence from apparent rmperfe6tion 
in his woi^s and moral government; doubts 
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of a future exiftence ; all thefe various quef- 
tions were agitated by ancient philofophers. 
That matter proceeded from the fubflance of 
a felf-exiftent Deity, and that after a period all 
things would again be abibrbed in him ; that 
he would then exift alone ; that after another 
period other beings would be again produced 
from him, and that thefe fucceffive revolutions 
would be perpetual, was and is Hill the prevail- 
ing doftrine of the Eaft, The Stoics adopted 
this opinion as well as the Gnoftics, Who per- 
plexed the firft preachers of the Gofpel. Arifto- 
tle,. though a naturalift, if he did not exprefsly 
deny the being of God, yet fuppofed the uni- 
verfe to have exifted from all eternity, inde- 
pendent of his contrivance or wifdom. Epi- 
curus, as he made his motive atoms the original 
jcaufe of all created things, conje&ured that 
.they would again be refblved into their firft 
principles. His dod:rines indeed have been 
the favourite tenets of the greater part of fubr 
.fequent philofophers. Whether fincerely or 
not, he admitted that there were Gods ; and 
that there is a God modern fceptics admit. 
• He probably was influenced to this confeffion 
by the fear of public cenfure. It is to*be fup* 
pofed that fubfequent fceptics have been un- 
der a fimilar impr^ifion ; and, to render their 
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opinions more palatable, grant what they 
doubt. Yet, while he confefled the exiftence 
of popular Gods, he denied that they cared for 
human afiairs. And is not this the argument 
of thoie who deny a particular Providence ? 
He talked of the beauty of virtue, but remov- 
ed all the incentives which alone could give it 
intereft or vigour. Such too are the opinions 
of thofe fceptical multitudes, who with a per- 
verfe and infatuated ingratitude appear to dif- 
dain the offers of Heaven ; who wifli to owe 
eternal as well as temporal felicity to any 
cauie^ rather than to the bounty of their 
Creator. They will neither be happy in the 
manner which infinite wifdom condefcends to 
propofe, nor fubmit their underilandings to 
God himfelf. They attribute excellence to 
any caufe rather than to him. They attribute 
the effeSt of creative power rather to the ef- 
forts of nature, than to the intentions' of the 
Deity. They grant prefcience and contrivance 
to ioa6live matter, rather than to the agency 
of God ; and, inllead of being awakened by 
the proofs of his wifdom and goodnefs to ien- 
timents of love and admiration, they receive 
all this intimation with coldnefs, if not with 
abhorrence. , Of th^ origin of evil, the moft 
abfurd ideas have been entertained by the Ori- 

c 
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cntal Philofophers ; and yet, however abfurd^ 
they forin the grounds of all objections which 
are ftill made againft a particular Providence; 
Our bleffed Lord had himlelf to contend with 
the Sadducees, who, following the do6lrines 
of their founder Sadoc, maintained the fyftein 
of materialifm^ and d^hiai a refurred:ion or 
future ftate, inferring that there was neither 
angel or fpirit. On the whole^ we can trace 
every modern dogma to fomcf aficient fource: 
How humiliating muft it then be to the free^ 
thinker, to learn, that he cannot arrogate to 
himfelf the praife of novelty, which is his 
chief inducement for obje6ling to revelation ; 
that his favourite politions have been antici^ 
pated, and are at the fame time as deftitute of 
originality, as the;^ are void of folid convic* 
tion ! 

The miracles of our blefled Matter could not 
be denied by thofe who faw them ; btit, agree- 
ably to the prejudices of the times, they were 
afcribed to the cooperation of evil demons. 
Impofture was not imputed to theie eSk€ts of 
divine power. The proofs were too decifive 
and public. Such impiety was referved for 
fubiequent ages, who could fuggeft it witl| 
lefs danger of confutation. What then -is there 
of variety, what of confiftency, for preient 
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Infidek ? Like thofe whom Cicera calls minute 
philofophers, their diipolition is to diminiih 
and to meafure every thing by a minute fcale. 
They look not at the whole fcheme ; they 
confider not the agreement of the parts^ 
the unity and combinations by which all 
becomes great and magnificent. Thus they 
calculate by an inverfe ratio and by fubdivi- 
fion, and are incapable of enlarged comprehen- 
lion. 

The moft interefting fentiment which the 
human mind can entertain is that of its con- 
neSion with the firft and heft of Beings. If 
all X)eifts do not endeavour to annihilate this 
hope, they decidedly weaken its foundation. 
They fubilitute human infiead of divine aflur- 
ance; they reduce that to conjecfture which 
ought to be fixed on fome folid bafis. Man 
may, indeed, by the light of nature, entertain 
this hope, but confidence can only be acquired 
from revelation ; by the declaration of a Be- 
ing who is mighty to fave. This only can be 
the ratification of promife, or the lealizing of 
hope. 

Now what is the fum of all, to which thefe 
arrogant pretenders would perfuade us, but to 
furrender the complacence of rational convic- 
tion for fcepticifm and uncertainty ? to inter- 

c 2 
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nipt the connection that religion offers bc* 
tween the foul of man and his Maker? to 
give up the higheft authority for vifionary and 
earthly fpeculation ? Faith in revelation is by 
fceptics branded with the name of fuperflition. 
But it may be affirmed^ that if fuperftition 
confift in confiding on groundlefs hope, and 
trading in falfe pretences, no fuperftition can 
be more grofs than to rely on thefe erroneous 
and vifionary fyftems. But let us not be de- 
ceived; let us not forfeit the fource of trae 
happinefs to gratify the vanity of thofe, who. 
though they may be wife in their own con- 
ceit, bring no afiurance to the difpafiionate 
mind. Let us not be cheated of our reaibn 
to fwell the catalogue of the difciples of the 
Infidel, and to exchange the foberneis of truth 
for the madnefs of impiety. Good men expe- 
rience a foothing power in divine trail fuffi* 
qient to foften all the evils and the afperities 
of life. It is this happy fiate of mental tran- 
quillity that infidels and enthufiafts equally 
difiiurb : the .one robs the foul of its bed fup- 
port, a confidence in the promifes of his Sa-* 
viour ; the other would perfuade us, that God 
is partial and implacable. Thus the mind, 
agitated and overwhelmed, ihaken with the 
temped of doubti or clouded by the gloom of 
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defpair, flies to vice for a refuge, and the fcene 
is at laft too frequently cloied by horrid felf- 
deflru6lion, or by the flower fuicide of intoxi- 
cation. When we calmly weigh all the argu- 
ments of infidelity, they are found light in- 
deed in the balance. Wearied with the con- 
je6lural perplexities of fbphifls, and the cla- 
mour of difputants, we figh for ftronger con- 
vid:ion than any which they can afford. Dif- 
gQfl:ed with all the pomp and parade of meta- 
phyfical inquiry, and fliaken from all folid 
ground and hope, we (hail perhaps be induced 
at length to ^nvy the humble acquiefeence of 
the poor woman of Syro-phoenicia, of whom 
we read in the Gofpel, who intreated to be 
fed^ if it were only with the crumbs which fell 
from the Majler's table^f So vain and incon- 
(^luflve are all the arguments of pbilofophy J So 
conftJatory and fo foothing the moft diftant 
expectation qf the promifes of the Gqlpel of 
Chrift ! 

I have before obferved, that a favourite 
tenet of the Deifl: is the fufficiency of huipan 
reafon for the conduct of life. No aflertion 
can be more falfe, Before rcafon can ferve 
for a rule of life, it is neceflary that meq^ 

• Matthew xv. 2J. 
c 3 
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&ould underftand and agree on the principles, 
the limits, and the extent of duty. But all 
muft be capable of draiwing correft conclufions 
before they can afcertain the rule. Of thefe 
fome are obvious, but many extremely intri- 
cate; and therefore, before we could under- 
ftand our duty, we ought, on their principle, 
to become adepts in moral, fcience. The im- 
pradiicability of this is evident; for life would 
be exhaufted before duty could be underHood, 
and knowledge be gained too late for pradice. 
Vicious habits would be formed, and com- 
pletely eftabliflhed, before we could corre6l 
them. It is further obvious, that a iandtion 
would ftill be wanting for the confirmation of 
every rule. This can only be derived from 
Heaven. Thus, that children fhould honour 
their parents may be deduced from natural re- 
ligion ; but the law of God, which fays. Ho- 
nour thy father and thy mother, converts ethi- 
cal excellence into perfedt righteoufnefs, and 
the ftill voice which breathes in the language 
of nature is again loudly proclaimed from 
Heaven. But it is clear, that the ancient philo- 
fophers were delirous of forming fchools from 
an afFedation of fuperior intelled. They were 
anxious to gain difciples to flatter natural va- 
nity, but they cared little for the pradical 
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tffeA of their inftrudions. Many of them 
were, beyond contradidion, extremely defec* 
live in morals^ and for the mass of mankind 
they had little regard. Now if it could be 
proved that any nation, or even fmall focieties 
of antiquity 9 had fo far profited by the inftruc- 
tions of philofophy as to have exhibited a 
living teftimony of their benefit, and of the 
efficacy of unafiiiled reafon, the aflertion of 
the fceptic would be eiiabliihed. But as this 
has never happened ; as no nation, no city or 
fociety of the world, antecedent to the com-^ 
ing of Chrift, has given fuch proof, it is evi-* 
dent that all the precepts and fchools of philo- 
fophy were extremely inef{e6tual for this puTf* 
pole. 

We have the authority of Cicero to confirm 
the aflertion ; an authority which cannot be 
reafonably quefi:ioned. It may be urged, that 
the precepts of oqr blefled Saviour have not 
completely ameliorated the practice of man-t 
kind, fince much vice is flill in exigence, apd 
the Chriftian world ftill deformed with crimes. 
At prefent it will be fufiicient to deny this; 
for we may boldly aflert, that the doctrines of 
Chrift have produced confiderable efie6t on 
fociety. But admit the contrary, and bow 
would that recommend the light of reafon^ 

c 4 
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which has been experimentally defetftive ? But 
with refpecft ta the mode of inftrudion adopt- 
ed in the Gofpel, there can be no comparifon. 
The moral doftrines of Chrift are fo gene- 
ralized^ that they apply to all defcriptions and 
to all capacities of men. Without minute 
detail, they afford fuch comprehenfive and 
applicable rules, that they form a meafure and 
a principle of duty for all poffible occafions 
and contingencies. Whereas the ethical fyf- 
tcms of the Gentile world were full of intri-. 
cacy, and, to be underftood, required to be 
deeply iludied. 

One method of calumniating revelation is 
to call it the invention of prieftcraft to efta- 
blifh a temporal dominion over the minds of 
men for the purpofes of ambition and in- 
tereft. Now though fuch objecSls may have 
been the aim of the felfifh and the artful, yet 
this, as a general aifertion, is falfe and un- 
founded. Will the condud of more bar- 
barous ages deftroy the truth of religion ? Or 
can fuch a charge now be urged with any ef- 
fe6l ? The Proteftant faith is founded on ra- 
tional inquiry, and the renunciation of error. 
It is an emancipation from the flavery of fu- 
perftition and bigotry. The evidences of the 
truth are not confined to the Clergy. Know- 
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ledge of every kind is now univerlally dif- 
fufed in Proteftant countries. The eflablilhed 
Church claims no excluiiye information ; but. 
has opened the Bible for the infpedion of all 
eyes, and for the examination of all who may, 
fcnitinize. Free accefs is given to refearch. 
We pretend to no myfteries of evidence. Our 
arguments are fair, and our difcuflion candid 
and liberal. We wifh that only to be believed, 
which may be latisfadorily proved. But 
though lefs coarfe accufers do not afperfe us 
with fo vulgar a calumny, they infinuate that 
we are influenced by a felfiflx and a party fpi- 
rit in a common caufe. Among the defenders 
of the faith may be reckoned Chriftians of 
various denominations, both at home and 
abroad, who have been equally diligent, and 
who have been eminently cooperative in con- 
firming its evidences. It will be found too, in 
the eflablilhed Church, that many of its mofl: 
able and a6live defenders have not been ac- 
tuated by worldlynnotives. Of this a Hooker 
and a Mede are decifive examples. If a few 
members of the eftabliftiment are in pofleflion 
of high emoluments, let not the illiberal pro- 
pofe this as an objedion to our caufe. That 
the Church fliould be fupported by fome tem- 
poral advantages is highly proper ; and a juft 
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and well regulated diflribution of thefe, to Si- 
mulate literary exertion and induftry, is of th^ 
greater advantage to fociety. There are thou- 
iands of our body who feek no honour but that 
of giving glory to God, neither eagerly nor un- 
juftifiably grafping at preferment, nor affeA- 
ing to defpife remuneration, if fairly and ho- 
neftly to be obtained ; not repining at the 
fuccefs of others, but content ^^ to eat their 
** bread in peace and privacy ^," to meditate 
day and night on the word of God, and to la- 
bour without ceafing to do tiie mil of their 
Father which is in heaven. 

To obje6l to a reipedfeable provifion for the 
Clergy betrays a mean and a levelling Ipirit. 
There is no poflibility of regulating the various 
orders of fociety by abftraA ideas, and there- 
fore learning and talents are not alone fuffi- 
cient to fupport refpetfl. The worldly-minded 
would not liften to the doArines, but rather 
fmHe at the voluntary poverty of thole, who 
fliould dedicate their lives Tqlely to unprofit- 
able ftudy. It is a great miftake to compare 
the primitive age of the Gofpel with the pre- 
fent. Then God was pleafed to fupport the 
Church by ocular demonftration. The firft 

*> Hooker. 
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Chiiiiians faw and believed ; and yet the doc- 
trines of the Apoftles were oppofed and dif- 
puted by the prefumption of their cotempo- 
caries. The profperity of the church, at prefent, 
depends on fecond caufes, under the filent in- 
fluence of divine grace. 

Another reproach of the Infidel is, that a 
belief in revelation is the confequence of a 
blmd fuperfHtion. This we deny. To look to 
futurity, and in diftrefs to fupplicate a fuperior 
power, is a natural fentiment. Man does not 
alone apply to Heaven becaufe he is under the 
impreiHon of fear, but becaufe he is alfo de- 
firous of good. The whole of life is a ftruggle 
between temporal and eternal interefls ; and 
if the former fometimes prevail, it does not 
therefore follow that we poflefs no convidion 
of the iiiperior importance of the other. He 
may fincerely believe in the truth, who has 
not grace lufficient to refift temptation : even 
all profligate men are not in this fenfe Infi- 
dels. They may always be promifing them- 
felves reformation. But here lies the dif- 
tin&ion : if we confent to the (acrifice of prin- 
ciple, or if, having no faith, we profefs what 
we do not believe, for interefted motives only, 
this is indeed deteftable hypocrify. If men 
make oflentatious profefiions of humility, or 
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of voluntary poverty, to cover the defigns of 
artifice^ and yet betray an eagernefs to de- 
ceive ; or privately enriching themfelves 
overreach, or take advantage of a neighbour, 
their religion is indeed vain. Turn over 
the pages of biographical hiftory : many will 
be found, who have arrived at dignity by the 
&ir and dire6l path of learning and virtue. 
You may read the annals of many who have 
reluiSlantly embraced higher ilations, and 
have been induced to facrifice, what they have 
preferred, private tranquillity, becaufe they 
have been perfuaded that they muft make the 
iacrifice to public utility, and to the fervice of 
God. Let us then hear no more of the charge 
of prieftcraft. If revelation be true, God will 
no more fufier the lins of men to extinguifh its 
light, than he will fufier an edipie to produce 
permanent darknefs. 

To prove our fincerity in the Chriftian- faith,, 
it is not neceflary that we Ihould renounce the 
world ; for that would be to forfake our pofts, 
and to betray the caufe : but fincerity rather 
requires us to {hew our light unto meU;, and 
to Jight the good fght of faith, » that we may 
be more than conquerers through him that loved 
us ^. Need we recount the fufferings of mar-i 

1 1 Tim. vi. 12. ^ Rom. viii. 37, 
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tyts ? of a Cranmer> a Latimer, or a Ridley ? 
No! But we can appeal to the hiftory of a 
Berkeljr, to prove the diiinterefted conduA of 
the defenders of religion, and of the paflors of 
our Church ; and we may add, that the Clergy 
have fliewn, and it is humbly prefumed ftiU 
diiplay, a noble and a generous zeal for the 
caule in which they are engaged. 

What muft be the dying reflexions of that 
man, who has rilked eternal happineis for 
the chance of a profligate reputation, or who 
from deliberate malice has endeavoured to in- 
jure the caufe of religion ? Will he not then 
be reminded by confcience, that he has contri- 
buted to contaminate innocence, to defile vir- 
tue, to weaken the blifsful fuggeflions of hope, 
to add pangs to doubt, to fbarpen the agonies 
of defpair and the flings of remorfe, to flied 
darknefs over the dawn of inquiry, to indurate 
the feelings, to nip the bloflToms of expeda- 
tion, and to render the whole of prefent exift- 
ence wretched and inconfolable ? that he has 
endeavoured to fliake the bafls of all truth, to 
injure the befl: interefts of man, to teach chil* 
dren ingratitude, governors tyranny, and fub- 
jeds rebellion ? that he has endeavoured to 
difturb focial order, and to introduce, anarchy 
and confuiion in its place ? How dreadful mufl: 
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his dying refledion be, who has invented )8l 
more efficacious and a6live poifon, who has 
given occafion to all pofterity to bewail the 
perverfion of his talents, and to lament the 
hour of his birth ; who has contributed to ac- 
celerate the corruption of youth, and the for- 
rows of grey hairs ! Such are the fruits of in- 
fidelity ! Such are the thorns which muft ren- 
der the bed of death more painful ! Compare 
this with the departing hour of his life, who 
can recolleA the utility of his days ; who has 
contrived new modes of reducing the miferies, 
or of adding to the comforts of exiftence ; who 
has enlarged the dominion of goodnefs, and 
turned many to righteoufnefs. 

Finally ; from the contraft, let me be per- 
mitted to caution the younger part of my hear- 
ers againft the fallacious and feduAive perfua- 
fions of infidelity. Be aflured, that however 
the unbeliever may be elated with his own 
imaginary triumphs, yet happily he cannot 
fupport his arguments by proof: he has no 
demonilration : he may irritate our feelings, 
but cannot confound the hope that is in us : 
if you hear his objection and his affurances, you 
will find, on examination, that the firft are 
merely negative, the other groundlels. The 
pretender to Atheifm will tell you that there 
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is no God, and confequently no hope or fear 
from futurity. From him your own obferva- 
tion will induce you to turn with difdain, be- 
eaufe every thing within you, and every thing 
without, confute his ailertions. Be aflured, 
that while he would thus rob you of confi- 
dence, he will call a difmal gloom over the 
whole of your efxiftence, prefent and future j 
that he will Heal the light from you, and coa- 
fign you to a depth of tenfold darknefs. The 
Deift chills the foul with a frigid apathy. He 
will tell you that God is good ; but has not 
condefcended to beftow his attention on his 
creatures. Thus he will teach you to hunger 
for the bread of life, but forbid you to expedk 
to tafte of it. Cruel and melancholy profpeA ! 
more embittered by the afiurance of the re- 
ality of that goodnefe, which you are not to 
expe6l to fliare. If then God regard us not, 
if he have not been pleafed to reveal his will 
to us, if all the expeftation on which we have 
been taught to rely be without foundation, in 
what are yoU to truft ? In this child of duft 
and aflies, in this fallible individual, who af* 
Cures us that he has a lyftem, which is to fup-^^ 
port and direct us under every trial ; a difco- 
very, which has efcaped all penetration but 
1x19 owQ^ He recommends^ to us a diftruft* of 
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Romaics i. 20t 

JTte invifihle things of him from the creation of the 
world were clearJy feen^ being underfiood iy the 
things that are made^ even his eternal power and 
Godhead ; fo that they are without exctife. 

JL HESE words of St. Paul, as well as various 
other paiiages of the Scriptures, aflfert the ma- 
nifeftations of an omnifcient and omnipotent 
Creator in the phenomena of the natural world. 
The Apoftle reprehends the errors of tho(e fpe^ 
culatiTe men^ who, in the vanity of their ima* 
ginations^ had loft fight of the moft obvious 
truth> and had neglefted to draw fuch in-^ 
ference from fads as could fcarcely even ef- 
cape the vulgar ; profejfing thevifelves to he 
wife, they became fooh; for even to the vulgar- 
all created things muft appear to have their 
origin from a fupreme Being; becauie that 
which is known qf God is manifejl in them, for 
God hathjhewed it unto them 5 hecavfe the in- 
vifible things qf him from the creation of th^ 
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world are clearly feen, being underjlood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal power and 
Godhead. Before we can entertain any faith in 
the Chriftian revelation, it is neceflary for us to 
poflefs a firm conviction of the docftrine of a par- 
ticular providence, which conllitutes the bafis 
of revelation. It will therefore be requifite, in 
the following difcourfe, to fhew that the ope- 
ration of God in the natural world is perpetual 
and uninterrupted ; and we muft fo adjuft the 
liatement of facfts, that it may be underftood 
how far he employs fecond caufes ; how (ub- 
fervient, and how extremely limited thefe are ; 
and that, they never ought to be miilaken for. 
their Author, whole vigilance is ever aftively 
fuperintendant ; bt/ whom all things live, and 
move, and have their beings ; who made the 
heaven, and the heaven of heavens, with all their 
hofts; the earth, and all things that are therein, 
and who preferveth them all, and whom all the 
hqfts of heaven worjhip. 

The grand principle of religion is the being 
of a God, from which all our obligations and 
our duties flow. But it is of the highefl: im- 
portance, as the ground of the Chriftian faith, 
that we ihould acquire, not only a convidion 
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of the being, but alfo of the particular provi- 
dence of the Deity. We muft believe that he 
is immediately concerned in the works of na- 
ture and of grace : for it has been the conftant 
aim of Deifts to leflen our confidence in the 
immediate interpofition of a God ; and fince 
they have not dared to deny his being, they 
have laboured to reprefent him as an impaiiive 
ipectator of all the afiairs of the natural world. 
Suppofe the contrary; admit God to be an- 
xious for the happinefs and welfare of man, 
and all his works of creation ; and all the fyf- 
tems and arguments of the fceptic lofc their 
foundation. The doctrines of our blefled Lord 
on this head are fo exprefs, that we cannot he- 
fita^e to place implicit confidence in the fuper- 
intendence of a particular providence. For, 
not to infifi: on all his recommendations of 
faith and of prayer ; his promifes of grace, of 
^iritual aid, and of a divine Comforter; he 
tells us, that the very hairs of our head are all 
7iumbered^; that not a fparrow falls to the 
ground without our Father^. And he grounds 
our truft in the Gofpel promises on this prin- 
ciple. When he informs us, that we ought 
not to be over folicitous about temporal afiairs, 

^ Matt. X. 3. « Ver. 29. 
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he remarks. Behold the fowls of the air, fbtr 
theyfow not, neither do they reap, neither ga^ 
tker into bams, yet your heavenly Father feed^ 
eth them. Are ye not muck better than they ? 
In another placei he lays. Are not five fpar*- 
rows fold for two farthings f and not one of 
them is forgotten before God. Ye are of more^ 
value than many fparrows ^. In thefe inftancea 
his inference is drawn from this coniideration, 
that if the meaner parts of the creation be not 
Ipeneath the immediate and conilant care of 
the Creator, we may conclude, that beings 
who hold a fuperior rank muft be proportion- 
ably greater objeds of heavenly regard. 

I fhall therefore, in the firft place, endearonr 
to fupport the doc9:rine of a fuperintending firll 
Caufe, in oppofition to thofe opinions which 
have a tendency to attribute all the order and- 
beauty of the creation to fecond cauies. 

I ihall then Ihew, that fecond caufes are not: 
independent of the firft, becaufe they exhibit 
marks of fubordination ; and that, there are re-» 
lations and Analogies throughout nature, whichc 
prove that all effeds proceed from one and the 
feme origin, and contribute to promote. one 
grand and complete defign, 

^ Liike xik (S, 7. 
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Modern fceptics hare attempted to refer the 
admirable contrivance of the Deity, for the pre-* 
fenration of all created matter, to voluntary ef^ 
forts of nature towards perfedlion, by gradual 
advafice* But who does not perceive, that to 
attribute prbduAive powers to fecond cauies is 
to render the final caule of lefs importance; 
add if created matter can a6t by principles that 
are in themfelves efficient and independent of 
the great Author of nature, then his care be-* 
comes lefs neceflary, and the doArine of a par-* 
tidular providence, the firft and the beft ground 
of fupport under adverfity, is annihilated or 
weakened. The docStrine before us is a modi^ 
fication of the atomical fyftem. It fuppoies 
certain particles of matter to exift, endowed 
with peculiar propenfities, which, however 
ihapelefs at firft, yet, by continued appetence 
and adlion, acquire organization and forms, 
though by an almoft imperceptible procels. 
It is admitted, that this change may be the 
wdrk of indefinite ages, as thefe philofophers 
bdieve the world to be of a much longer date 
than revelation aflures us, for they regard thcf 
wifdom which is from above with perfeA iii* 
difierence. They confidera fucceffibn of thou- 
iands of ages as favourable to their plan. They 
adopt the old opinion of the eternity of matter, 
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and of a circle of revolring years, in which all 
things fade and reyite again and again. Hav- 
ing advanced the exifience of prolific fibres, 
they fuppofe them by continual edbrts and 
action to arrive at length to a ftate of being^ 
continually capable of further perfection* But 
it is abfurd to admit, that matter can become 
organized by volition. On the contrary, the 
volition and the power of action would rather 
naturally fucceed organization. True philofb-- 
phy, with more pretenfions to credit, fbews 
us, that all created beings have come from the 
hands of their Maker exaAly provided with 
fuch means of increafe and prefervation as he 
intended ; and though by exercife thofe powers 
may be developed and expanded, yet that they 
can no more add of themfelves to their capa- 
cities, than the lea can by its own efforts in- 
creafe the quantity of its fluid ; or matter, inde-^ 
pendent of fixed laws or the will of the Crea-^ 
tor, augment its power of attraAion. The ad« 
vocates of this do6lrine have confounded a 
principle of felf-prefervation with that of ad- 
vancement or produdion. The Almighty, for 
inflance, has endowed the whole iyftem of na- 
ture with fomc faculties of renovation or of. 
reftitution,* within* prefcribed limits, but has 
placed impafTable boundaries to the perfedion 
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of his admirable works. In a mutable fiate of 
things, it is impoilible but that accident muft 
injure the moft perfeft; and to repair thefe pro- 
bable or poffible injuries, nature is undeniably 
poflefled of certain capabilities ; but thefe are 
abfolutely limited. In the animal world we 
find provifions for fupply in cafe of injury or 
lo(s. If in animals a bone be broken, nature 
is provided with matter to form a callous, 
which ferves to reunite and ftrengthen the in- 
jured part. An animal oil is conftantly fup- 
plied to lubricate the joints ; and to reftore the 
perpetual wafte of the folids or the fluids there 
is a conflant renovating principle. In the ve- 
getable kingdom this principle is varioufly ex- 
hibited. Plants have other methods of in- 
creafe befide that of the feed. Some are in- 
creafed by the ftparation of the root, of the 
branches, or even buds ; which then become 
new plants, and in this refemble the inferior 
tribes of animal life, fuch as the polypi. Some 
plants fend forth fuckers, by which they be- 
conie multiplied ; fome increafe by their very 
leaves, or what may feem to be equivocally 
leaves or branches; but it is evident that 
no animal or . vegetable genus, fince it came 
from the hands of its. Maker, has increaled 
the number of its parts or faculties. There 
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kam be no truth more clearly eflablifhed^ than 
that God has fixed to all nature, as to the 
wayes of the ocean, bounds which they never 
ihall pafs. That the works of the creation art 
governed by laws imprefled on them by the 
Almighty, and not by any partial faculties of 
their own, muil be apparent from the great 
frugality, and the whole courfe of nature* 
Thr^Di^hout the lyftem of created things therd 
evidently appears one regular defign ; and, how- 
ever the Deity in his infinite wifdom may be 
pleafed to make occafional deviations, yet thelc 
are fiill fubfer\ient to a general and uniform 
fi^mplicity. 

Were matter capable of felf-organization^ 
befides-the deficiencies, which would inevitably 
be cOnfiderable, unlefs it were pofiefied both 
of prefcience and fupreme power, there would 
be great incongruity and contrariety in the fe* 
veral parts of the fame animal or vegetable* 
Animated forms could not be fupported, be-» 
caufe they would be defe6tive in neceflary and 
indifpenfable organs ; the procefs of vegetation 
would be interrupted in plants from a fimilar 
deficiency. Now, though there is much di- 
verfity in the corporeal ftruAure of animals, 
and great variety in the forms and habits ot 
vegetables, yet thefe phenomena are all redu- 
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cible to evident deiign. Animals which creep 
on the earth are not provided with the meanfl 
which enable fome to afcend into the air, or 
others to float in the water. Plants again, 
which inhabit the colder regions, are provided 
with the means of enduring a tempeftuous cli- 
mate ; thofe which are to flourifh in the parch- 
ing defert are fupplied with peculiar means of 
imbibing the moifture of the atmofphere, and 
of enduring a long ftate of aridity. In all 
creatures, and in all vegetables, there are pro- 
yifions peculiar to the habits» the local iitua* 
tion, and the purpofes of each ; infinitely in- 
deed diverfified, yet all fubfervient to one 
grand and fimple defign, which pervades the 
whole of nature, and belpeaks the uniform in- 
tention of -the benevolent and great Creator. 
All the parts contribute to a beautiful and ad- 
mirable fyftem, proving, beyond all poflibility 
of contradiction, the divine wifdom which ani- 
mates, which direfts, and which has planned 
the whole. There are the fame peculiar traces 
of Ikill, which we difcover in the artificial 
works of men of eminent ingenuity. Thus all 
the works, of God tend to harmony and con- 
gruity of defign, in the fame manner as in the 
fy^ms of the heavenly bodies the fuperior 
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or fubordinate operations are governed by one 
law, and tend to the fame point of gravity. 

But an argument has been drawn from, 
fp'ontaneous vitality, or, in other words, the fe- 
cility by which animals of lefs perfect organi- 
zation are increafed, in favour of a fimilar pro- 
cefs of formation of the more perfed:* Thus 
the various fpecies of polypi, whether larger 
or microlcopic, may be multiplied, like plants, 
by cutting or felf-dividing. This, however, is 
only a flight deviation of the order of nature; 
is at the fame time extremely limited, andiub- 
jeA to fixed law. It would be abfurd from 
hence to conclude, that more perfeft animals 
or plants ever had fuch an origin ; that an oak 
had been produced from a mofs, or a lion from 
an infe<%. 

It has often been urged againft the dodrine 
of cafual productions, that when we view any 
complicated machine, we naturally conclude 
that it had fome contriver and maker. It has 
been further obferv^ed, that fliould fuch a ma* 
chine by accident be injured or difordered, and 
in this ftate fliould we again view it and find 
this diforder rectified, we fliould naturally con- 
clude that this was the efieA of fome fl;:ill fimi- 
lar to that by which it was at firft formed. 
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This undoubtedly would be the inference of 
one who had never before feen fuch an inllance 
of human contrivance. To this let it be added^ 
that it is perfectly unnatural to imagine, that 
even a human artift could be indifferent to 
the effect of any Ipecimen of great ingenuity 
which was the refult of his own contrivance. 
Now it is highly reafonable to infer, that the 
Divine Artificer is not regardlefe of his moft 
admirable works. A difference does indeed 
exift between the art of man and the wifdom 
of God. Human capacity being extremely li- 
mited, the works of man are liable to many 
defed:s, and require perpetual reparation. The 
works of God are exquifitely formed, and we 
may obferve in all, that, for the period of du- 
ration to which they are deffined to laft, there 
are principles of renovation and repair. This 
is evident in the human frame, which is fo 
conftituted by nature, that for a limited ipace 
of time it is provided with the means of pre* 
fervation and renovation. This too is evident 
in many fpecies of animals^ which, if by acci- 
dent a limb be loft, have that lofe fupplied by 
the acceiilon of new ones, fimilar to vegeita- 
tion : and^ laftly, this is evident in plants, in 
which there fs a regular provifion for reftoring 
parts that are injured or deftroyed. Here the 
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philofopher may affert, that God, having a^ 
forded fuch modes of renovation and fupply, 
may leave the whole procefs of nature to go on; 
on thofe perpetuating and renovating princi- 
ples, independent of any particular interpofi-* 
tion. But it is to be obferved, that this extra- 
ordinary provifion carries with it all the ap-^ 
pearance of a<%ual interpofition. For it may 
be alked^ What are thefe principles ? Whence 
is the fource of that fupply ? If that be not 
deftined for perpetuity, yet it intimates a care 
and regard in the Creator for the work of his 
hand. Now care implies affe6lion ; it is an 
attribute of Deity ; and, in proportion to the 
excellence of the fource, it will be more ardent 
and free from defecB:. God then cannot but be 
eflentially benevolent; and in the proportion of 
the fuperiority of his perfections over every 
thing human, will be his love of his creatures 
and his creation. The beft objeft of human 
afFe^lion too is virtue, the refult of intelleAual 
perfection, and therefore God cannot but love 
goodnefs in man, however imperfeA in degree 
it may be. To fuppofe the Almighty then not 
to entertain a peculiar regard for thofe im- 
provements in the foul of man, which have 
emanated from his own fuperior excellence, is 
impoffible. 
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Could any thing lefs than divine intdled: 

have adapted a flexible trank to the ele« 

phant^ exquiiitely endowed vsrith the fenfe of 

feeling; an animal^ whole neck is ihort and un-» 

bending, and purpofely ihort to fuflain fiich a 

weight of talks ? Who has endowed the ca* 

mel with a ftomach fufficiently capacious to 

contain water for a coniiderable length of 

time, and with feet peculiarly adapted to its 

liabits and utility in traverling immenfe de- 

ferts ? What but wife defign could have 

given contrad:iIe mufcles to enable reptiles to 

move which are deprived of feet ? What but 

divine power and boundlefs wifdom could 

have given a rigid cornea to the eyes of filh, 

capable of reiifiing a fluid denfer than the air ? 

or an hard Ihell to the flothful tortoife, capable 

of fuflaining the weight of bodies, which, by 

rapidly moving over them, mull other wife 

cnilh them ? Why are the vifcera of quadru* 

peds, which are prone, diferently difpofed than 

thofe of man, who is deHined for an ereA pof» 

ture ? Why are the lungs of filh fo different 

from other animals, and fo exactly fuited to 

their element ? But it were endlefs to multiply 

fuch interr!Ogations. The anfwer to all mull 

be evident. It is divine, infallible, unerring- 

Mrifdora. It is the power of an intelligent and 
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Almighty God which alone could produce 
fuch provident variety, and adapt it to the fe- 
veral habits and peculiar circumflances of his 
boundlefs creation. There is a difpofition in 
fome to attribute all the faculties of animals to 
exercife, which has undoubtedly a powerful 
effect. But unlefs an antecedent provifion had 
been made by the defign of the great Creator, 
no exertion of the animal could be effeAive. 
Aquatic birds would never be able to fwim if 
their feet were not originally webbed. It isliere 
to be obferved, that all inflances of deviation 
from the general rule of nature afford us more 
firiking proofs of divine Ikill; nor do they' in 
the leafi: deftroy the harmony of the works of. 
God, but rather tend to preferve it ; becaufe 
they evidently prove the complicatied, yet uni- , 
form intention of the Deity. The cbnclufioa 
to . be drawn from eccentricities is, that while 
they obvioufly form a part of the genefal lyf- 
tem, they are fo far from affording argument 
in fupport of atheifm, or of non-interference, 
of the Creator, that they direAly tend to prove 
more extraordinary care for the Welfare of the 
creation in general, and of its leveral parts. 

Another proof of the impoflibility of acci^ 
dental arrangement of matter, is the wonderful 
fupply for occafional wafte, and the exad: ba- 
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knee which feems to be attained in the works 
of God. Thus many plants afford nourilh- 
tnent to animals, and at the fame time ierve 
for the increafe and prefervatio.n of the fpecies^ 
They are confequently liable to be completely 
devoured, and but for the provident care of 
the Deity would be annihilated. This is pre^ 
vented by their multitudinous productions 
and by various provifions for their prefcrva- 
tion and facility of growth. The lame ana- 
logy is obfervable in animals. The more mir 
pute thefe are, and for that reafon very liable 
to perifli, they are proportionally more nu^ 
merous. The feeds of plants are analogous to 
the . t^gs of animals. Whatever in nature is 
mofl ufeful is moft abundant. Now many of 
the minute feeds poffefs a power of .vegetatioa 
)vhich is very durable, and which feems to be 
almoft inextinguiihable. The eggs of aninial- 
xrulae are capable of remaining a confiderable 
time,, without bringing the embryon into life, 
until they meet with favourable drcumftances. 
The furface of vegetables, iis covered with the 
nrinuteand invifible eggs of microfcopic ani- 
mals ; .but as thefe apimals are of the aquatic 
ipecies, they cannot be hatched without the 
application of w^terv^ As fpqn a$ they are im* 
merfed in this flaid they become produdlive. 

E 
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The harmony which exiAs in all the yariomi 
works of God is never deranged by the eccen- 
tricity of fubordinate parts. If we look to the 
celeftial fyftem,' does centrifugal force cveif 
induce fuch excefs, as to elude the general law 
by which all matter tends to one centre of grk^ 
▼ity ? And is there not one general fubmiffioa 
of all to the iimple law of nature^ which gives 
motion and dired:ion to the whole? In the 
various chemical procefles, infinite attradions^ 
combinations^ repulfions, and fblutions^ are per-- 
{>etually in action to produce infinite efie&Sji 
which are all fubje6k to the firft law. If any 
appetence of nature could by ielf-comlnnation 
or arrangement produce an individual .fpecies, 
that fpecies would be at variance with ge^ 
neric laws. It is therefore impolfible to fup** 
pofe this arrangement and fubordination could 
ariie from any other cauie than one fuperior 
Agent ; and this Agent can only be an omni-* 
fcient and omnipotent God. If it be aiked^ 
whether eternal Prefcience has pr^efigned the 
types and figures of things^ and fo exadUy de* 
fined their improvements, as to fix their utmoft 
boundaries ? our reply is, undoubtedly. The 
doSrine we mean to advance is that there is 
nothing in nature fortuitous ; and that, what* 
ev^r variations may arife, they are all fubjedfc 
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to unchangeable laws and reftridlions. Some 
infedts are produdive of feveral generations 
without the ufual procefs of renovation ; yet 
thele fucceffions are all limited/ and never ex- 
ceed the precife number aligned them. Can 
this be accident ? 

By attributing to the particles of matter any 
thing like appetency, if by that term we are to 
underiland more than attractive or chemical 
affinity^ we give volition ; and as the particles 
of matter poflefs various, affinities or attrac- 
tions^ and as fome are repuliivc, or incapable of 
affinity^ £uch oppofite volitions would prevent 
all r^ular combination, and there would be 
jperpetual conflicts. But if we fuppofe them 
only to aA in conformity to the laws of na*- 
ture, or God, by which we mean the fame 
things they then a6t regularly and confiftently 
with the general plan of a fuperior Agent ; of 
a divine Mind. To fuppofe difierent volitions 
would be to admit univerfal confufion. For 
what contradictions and oppolite agency would 
there not be in volition ading without fubor- 
dination ? On this head it is neceflary that we 
ihould form diiiin<% ideas, that we may not at- 
tribute to matter powers which are foreign to 
its mature ; for even if we admit that matter 
foy various combinations may acquire thought^ 

E2 
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yet it would be abdird^ and a contradiiftion^ to 
fuppofe thought to be antecedent to fuch com- 
binations. One of the arguments for the ap- 
petential power of nature is that of the in- 
creafe of animal life by folitary produ<9:ion. 
But this only proves that nature has various 
modes of increafe ; for as this fucceflion is ex- 
tremely limited, it can never be an argument 
for felf-generation, but direftly the contrary. 
It is no more than a mode iimilar to that by 
which plants are increaled by the offset or 
fucker. We can readily grant, that particles^^ 
infinitely minute, by a concretion of affinities, 
•may form infinite combinations ; for this is 
philofophically true; and fqr this we need not 
the work of ages. The whole lyftem of ani- 
mal life is reproduced by thefe efforts. The 
time of geftation in animals, though various, 
is long in few. Now the particles of the fanna 
of plants are infinitely minute. The lame is ap- 
-plicable to animal life. But on this myfteriousi 
fubjedl it is enough to remark, that particles 
equally minute, by accretion, by accumulatioa 
and expanfion, produce a great effed: of or- 
ganization, and this without volition. All is 
the regular and natural efFe6l of the law of 
nature, conforming to the model propofed by 
the unlimited mind of the Creator; in con- 
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fbrmity to that/and to his own invariable plan^ 
they can only a6l. It is not poffible for tlje 
conftituent particles of organized life to pro^ 
duog other effe<9:s than God is pleafed to dcr 
cree. The conftituent principles follow the 
plan affigned them. Thus the conftituent 
principles of an animal can never become a 
plant, nor of a plant an animal ; nor can ani- 
mals have their properties mutable, and from 
a bird be converted into a fifh : and the fame 
law is undoubtedly univerfal. The volition i? 
in the divine Mind, and nature a<9:s uniformly 
by that diredion, by an imparted energy, 
under a fuperintending influence. 

Let us now proceed in the next pl^ce to 
fhew, that fecqnd caufes are not independent 
of the firft, becaufe they exhibit marks of fub- 
ordination. 

If we turn our eyes to the heavens, we lee 
atnagnificent apparatus of regular defign; and, 
while the fecondary planets move round their 
primary, the whole goes on in fubfervience to 
the laws of gravity. Nay the very oppofite 
principles of centrifugal and centripetal forc^ 
combine to produce regularity and general ef- 
fe6l : and this fublime concordance is the re- 
fult of great and more minute parts. The 
fame regularity is to be obferved in the whole 
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of the natural kingdoms, as they are termed, 
of this our earth. In the ftrudure of anhnal 
bodies, in the moral government of the Al-» 
mighty, and the political government of man^ 
it feems to be indilpenfable to the produdiion 
of any perfeft w^hole, that there ihould be a 
fubordination and accordance of parts, and in 
ail nature fubordinate parts a6t for the benefit 
of fuperior. In a plant, the root feeks nou- 
riftiment, not for itfelf, but for the tree ; the 
branch fwells into bulk to fupport the mafs of 
leaves, or the weight of its fruit, and all this 
in exa6l proportions : the leaf expands and 
breathes, not for itfelf alone, but to advance 
the growth of the whole plant. In the moral 
fyftem of the univerfe the lame beautiful ar* 
rangement and harmony exifts. The paffions 
and appetites of the mind, under due regula<* 
tion, tend to the advancement of the general 
good. We love not for ourfelves, but for the 
advantage of others. Virtue cannot be prac- 
tifed without conferring a bleffing on others. 
Wifdom cannot be employed without being 
advantageous to others. Benevolence and cha- 
rity have expaniive wiflies, and produce exten- 
iive efFecfts. Again, goodnels can fcarcely be 
a folitary bleffing ; and no individual is happy 
but in communicated happinefs. Eveo our ir- 
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regular paffions are fo often produAive of good 
to mankind, that, like tempefts in the atmo^ 
iphere, they are, hy the wife difpofition of Pro- 
vidence, often made fubfervient to general be- 
nefit. But as theie topics are not immoliately 
conneded with the fubjeA before us, to en* 
large on them at prefent would be foreign to 
the purpofe of this Ledure. Let it fuffice to 
remark, that even here the iame confidence is 
apparent, which is fo eminently confpicuous in 
all created things. All feems to be the efied 
of one Intelligence, that has contrived, and go- 
verns every part by fbme principle perpetually 
aaive, apd never forfaking the care or con- 
dud of the whole, or the inferior parts. Now 
which is more agreeable to reafbn ? To fup- 
poie all this to be the refult of fubordination ; 
to imagine that the atomical parts ihould pro- 
duce all this general and great efied ; or that 
fome Intelligence governs and direds both the 
fuperior and inferior parts to the iame great 
and well regulated purpofe ? The anfwer muft 
be in favour of a divine Providence. It is con- 
trary to every conclufion of reaibn, to every 
principle and analogy of the univerfe, that the 
parts fhould be greater than the whole, or that 
the whole ihould be governed by the indivi- 
dual parts. Gravity is iocreafed by accumula- 
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tion ; but the principle of gravity gives a<5tioit 
of effect to each of their feveral particles : and 
we might as well fuppofe, that the principle of 
gravity refulted from combination of leflef 
gravities, ap that the minute atoms of created 
matter . fhould govern the whole. Gravity is 
indeed increafed by the union of lefler gravi- 
ties or particles; bat\then thefe particles anS 
all influenced by one and the lame principle. 
It is the governing principle^ which is the 
primary caufe, and the parts are only fub^-^ 
ordinate and contributive. Either the parts 
have intelligence of themfelves, or they are di*-' 
recced and influenced by fome power, which id 
the caufe of principle or a<SI:ion to all ; and that 
they are all governed by a principle, and not 
by any appetencies or volitions of their own; 
is felf-evident : for it is contrary to all expe- 
rience and all analogy to conclude, that the 
inferior parts can direA the greater. General 
effeA is the refult of inferior fubordination ; 
the independence of inferior parts would never 
produce regularity Or general el^A. He who 
contrived the great machine, contrived and di- 
reded the motion of the inferior wheels : elfe 
all would be confufion and impertedion. 
There is throughout creation but one Intelli- 
genqe ; that Intelligence muft be fupreme, and 
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•then it muft be God. This tnuft be the firft 
and final caufe ; from this all muft emanate^ 
and to this all again muft tend and revert. 
Whenever we take notice of any thing in na- 
ture, we obferve this fubordination of parts. 
If we fee an animal^ we fee a compound of 
limbs and organs. If we difcover fome dif- 
united part, we judge that it belongs to an 
whole; that it is not perfed: by itfelf we 
judge from analogy, and we are never mif- 
taken. If we fliould bv chance difcover the 
limb of an unknown animal, we fee that it is 
perfeA as a part ; but though we cannot im- 
mediately apply it to a particular fpecies^ yet 
perfection is evident in it, and it has .the 
clear mark of fubordination . Thiis while every 
part in itfelf is perfed:, yet that . perfection 
tends to complete a more aggregate perfec- 
tion. 

One general law of animal life is inftinCt ; 
deciiive and inftiantaneous in its operation, and 
at the fame time fo infallible, that were it not 
limited it would poftefs all the indications of 
primary wifdom : but this limitation proving 
that its pawers are fo circumfcribed, proves at 
the fame time that it is a fubordinate agent iii 
nature ; that it has no independent influence ; 
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and that it is a iecond caufe^ under the diree« 
tion of fbmething fuperior. 
. InitinA in fome infbnces feems to depend 
on phyfical principles : thus we find that ani- 
mals which are deftined to feed on putrid 
fubfiances are provided with the means of 
icenting their prey at a fmprifing diHance. 
They are accordingly provided with a greater 
than ordinary proportion of olfa&ory nerves. 
The vulture, and other carnivorous creatures^ 
whofe employment ieems to be to clear die 
earth of putridity^ by a voracious, and^ we 
might almoil iky, depraved gluttony, leflen 
the quantity of o£[enfive corruption^ and con* 
vert that matter into a vivifying principle^ 
which would elfe ipread contagion. Is this 
appetence ? No, let us rather admire the wifr 
dom of the Creator. Animal fubfiances de* 
prived of life are fubje6k to putridity. Putri- 
dity is the means of increaiing corruption ; and, 
by rendering the air noxious, produces difeale. 
But the wife Creator has provided creatures, 
which through the medium of the atmo- 
iphere are enabled to difcover their defiined 
prey, and thus preferve its falubrity. .Inftind:, 
in other inilances, arifes from the fame exqui- 
fite ieniibility of the nerves. Some are doubt? 
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Ids not to be explained on anj known prin* 
ciples ; but in every inflance it looks like fn* 
perior agency. It is decidedly no acquired 
pawier of the animal. It is a given quality^ 
becaufe creatures which are poflefled of the 
hrgeA proportion in one reiped:^ are remark'- 
able defective in others. Now it muft be 
granted^ that in fome degree the powers of 
animals are the effeA of experience ; but in^ 
£in6fc is an infiantaneous power. Some take 
time to feed, or to walk, or to fly* Yet others 
have thoie faculties immediately on their birth. 
Thefe are gifts not wholly dependent on ex- 
perience. 

There is one diilin&ion between reafon and 
initind, that the former never can aft but by 
tuition. Inftind, on the contrary, ax%s imme^ 
diatdy, as it were, by an impulie. Reafon is 
even improvable inftindl. The faculties of 
animals may, by exercife, be enlarged or in- 
creaied; but their inftinds are immediately 
and always alike. Reafon is communicable^ 
but inflind is never fo. Reafon can impart 
its powers, iniiind cannot. Every individual 
.creature of every fpecies has all its experience 
to acquire, but all thofe acquirements ceafe 
with the individual. While reafonable beings 
profit by antecedent experience^ iniiind does 
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not. Every generation of animals can efied 
exaiftly as much as a preceding one, but no 
more. The impreiiions of inHinA are damp- 
ed at once. Reafon attains all its improye- 
ments by gradual advance. Thus inftinds, 
which are the leading principles of animal life, 
are totally different from improvable powers, 
and never ripen^ as fome modern philofophers 
pretend, by gradual proceis. It is laid, why 
may not God be the caufe of caufes } Unr 
doubtedly he may. But he has been pleaied 
to define and limit all the powers he has be- 
dowed in nature. His . creatures are to fulfil 
bis will by no irregular or voluntary efforts. 
They are the inilruments of his power. They, 
like the parts of a machine, are the wheels, or 
the balance; but are not wheels, or ba- 
lanccy at their own pleafure. If matter were 
capable of volition, or pro(pe<9ive defign, there 
-would be ftrange confufion. In fome all would 
be fight, in feme all would be ear ; they would 
a6l for themfelves. The refult would be, dif- 
cordance. We may lay, in the words of the 
ApolUe, If the ivhole body were an eye, where 
were the hearing P If the whole were hearings 
where were the fniellvng. But now has God 
Jet the members every one of them in the body^ 
as it hath pleqfed him. And if they were aU 
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i)ne member^ where were the hodyK But in 
confidering the variety and the fubordifiation 
of created matter^ we may fay, there are di- 
ver/ities of gifts, btit the fame Spirit. And 
there are differences of adminiftrations, but the 
fame Lord. And there are diverfities ofopera^ 
tions, but it is the fame God which worheth all 
in all^. 

There are indeed occafional variations in 
nature^ which inconteftibly prove that they are 
formed by an intelligence not their own. Thus 
the hones of animals are placed within the in^ 
teguments of the mufcles, while the one ferves 
to give ftrength, and the other to afford mo- 
tion, to the limbs, and the whole body. As ' 
all fuch animals are deftined to move in the 
light atmofphere, and to receive nice impref- 
fions, the flelh, the organs, and the nerves^ 
are exterior. But in the cruftaceous tribes the 
procefs of nature is in direcft oppofition to this. 
The (hell is the bone of the animals, which 
are deftined to move in Ihoals, and to be ifhaken 
in the rocks of the tempeftuous deep. The 
mufcles, and the fofter organs, are inclofed 
within the lefs fragile fubftance, a fubftance 
calculated to refift more powerfully the dif- 

^ I Cor. xii. 17, 18, ,19. - 5 Ver. 4, 5, 6, 
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ailens to which the creatures are liable in a life 
expoied to continual accident. 

It is here apparent, that this variation from 
the general rule and order of nature muft arife 
from the cohtrivance of a divine Intelligence, 
and that matter, however dilpoled to motion 
or arrangement, never could be capable of fiich 
forefight. We find the fame traces of deiign 
in the hiftory of mankind, in all the events 
occurring, and in all prophecies and diipenfa- 
lions which conduced to the great and general 
plan of the Molaic and the Gofpel oeconomy. 
An attentive furvey of the general and indivi- 
dual hiftory of mankind will prove, beyond all 
queftion, the particular interference of a divine 
Providence in the affairs of men ; but as this 
life is but a part of exiftence, we muft reft in 
hope, and truft that hereafter, in the final con- 
fummation of all events, the great fcheme will 
be rendered manifeft and perfe6i: in all its fub-' 
ordinate parts, and in its great defign. 

Let us next, in the third place, confider the 
analogies of nature. Of thefe we may take 
fuch a brief furvey as may enable us to eluci- 
date our pofition ; that they proceed from one 
and the fame origin, and contribute to promote 
the fame grand and uniform defign. 

Though reafoning by analogy will not in 
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general ferve for complete demonftration^ it 
applies admirably to the prefent argument; 
for nothing can more decidedly prove that the 
works of nature have the lame origin, than the 
fimilarity and congruity of principle which is 
fo conflantly apparent throughout the whole. 

In the productions of art we apply this ar- 
gunjent as a ground of proof. Thus the ftyle 
of writing is confidered a decilive mark of an 
author. The fame criterion is adopted to prove, 
how far the books of facred Scripture are 
genmne. To purfue the fame method of ana- 
logy, fuppofe in a defert we fliould difcover 
fome fragments of an ancient edifice ; we in- 
ftantly perceive that the broken parts relate to 
fome whole. If again, other parts be difco- 
Tered, the congruity and manner of workman- 
Hup would convince us, that they alfb relate to 
the lame llrudlure, and were produced by the 
lame artificer ; and this argument fo well ap- 
plies to the uniform defign and concordance of 
parts in the univerfe, that it Ihould alone be 
Sufficient to produce conviAion. 

The firft analogy I Ihall mention, for all the 
Works of nature are full of them, which by 
their relation Ihew one contriver, is that which 
exifts between man and the vegetable world. 
A plant is forrped of organized parts, fimilar 
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in many refpe^ to the human frame. Plants 
perfpire and breathe, and even nndeigo a fuf- 
peniion of their powers fimilar to fleep. They 
poilels great and nice feniibilities. ' There is 
altogether fuch a reiemblance, that a plant 
may be faid to be an organized being, only 
without the power of loco-motion. 

There is a^n, in all the proccfe of nature, 
an almoft undefinable gradation ; for the links 
are fo imperceptible, that they are often not to 
be difcovered. Thus the higher fpecies of irra- 
tional beings approach the lower of the ra- 
tional. Animals that move on the furf^ce of 
the earth are conneded with thoie that mount 
into the air, for we have quadrupeds with 
wings, Kfh too are provided with oi^ns fi- 
milar to thefe, and the amphibious unite the 
links of water and land animals. Again, the 
lower order of animated beings fo melt, as it 
were, into the vegetable, that they become 
fcarcely to be diftinguilhed ; and, laftly, v^e- 
table life is conneded by feveral charadert 
with the animal world. Now the ufe 1 would 
make of thefe acknowledged and obvious 
truths is to prove, that there is a wonderful 
confent and gradation and harmony in all the 
creation, which it is impoffible to fuppofe to 
have been the effect: of accident. On the con- 
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trary we mull infer that there is one grSand 
and conrieded intention in all nature, which 
eminently difplays, unity of defign in the Crea- 
tor. To purfue thefe analogies further, we 
uMy remark, that they are fo adapted to va* 
ribus circumftances, that it is impoffible that 
any concurrence of atoms or particles could 
produce them. For while fome are fubjeft to 
infinite varieties, they conduce to one uniform 
plan. 

• In the laft place I obferve, that the indica- 
tions of a particular interference of Providence 
in the works of nature are manifeft. 

It has been demonftrated by the great phi- 
lofopher of this nation, that the perturbing 
powers, which take place in the folar fyftem, 
muft in procefs of time deftroy the planetary 
motions, uhlefs it fliall pleafe the firft Mover of 
all to interfere and oppofe this otherwife ine- 
vitable cbnfequence. The operation of heat and 
cold, the continual a6tion of the atmolphere, 
the violence of ftorms, the force that abrades, 
and the diflblving powers that foften the hard- 
eft fubftances, cannot be refifted, even by rocks 
aod mountains. Rivers too continually con- 
vey thefe diflblved or broken particles into the 
ocean-, and thus have a tendency to reduce the 
v^hole globe to a level, by filling the cavity of 
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waters. Thefe are mechanical caufes perpe- 
tually ading. But Unce the mountainous and 
interior parts of the globe ftill retain their dc- 
vation, it is evident, either that the world is of 
longer exiftence than is commonly fuppofed, 
or that fbme particular interpofition of the 
Deity has preferved, and ftill preferves its ori-w 
ginal conftitution, in oppoiition to thefe potent 
and mechanical anions. 

But it is objeded by the Atheift, that if all 
the appearances of nature require a caufe, the 
exiftence even of the Author himfelf requires a 
caufe alfo. It is certain that we have no con- 
ception of the origin of a firft caufe; for our 
ideas are all limited to time and fpace ; but we 
have a decided proof that all the phenomena 
of nature have fome prior origin. To that we 
refer. Here our inquiries muft end. As we 
are fatisfied that all things muft have had a be- 
ginning, religion requires no mo(e of us than 
that we ftiould be content to acquiefce in a 
caufe adequate to all effeds. It is the pride 
of philofophers, in .their conjectures, to find a 
caufe for every difficulty or phenomenon ; and ' 
when they have arrived at one, as the Prophet 
fays, they offer incenfe to vanity y and are fb 
elated with imaginary fuccefs, that they atx; * 
willing to reft there. But as every caufe inuft 
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have another antecedent, the advantage ob- 
tained by reaching one point is but a fmall 
iidvance, even if their difcoveries be eftablifhed 
by the cleareft demonftration. Thus that the 
defcent of bodies is the effed of gravity is 
clearly to be afcertained. Here the caufe of 
effe6t is difcovered. But how fmall is that 
difcovery ! For when we are aiked. What is the 
caufe of gravity ? or what is it in itfelf ? we 
are altogether at a lofs for an anfwer ; and we 
find ourfelves ftill infinitely remote from the 
knowledge of a firft caufe. 

Animals are defl;ined to prey on each other; 
the ftrong on the weak. But there is a won- 
derful provifion made by the Creator to pre- 
ferve a juft balance. Did fuperior ftrength, or 
fuperior cunning, always avail, the weaker 
kind would be foon altogether deftroyed, and 
Hiahy a genus would be entirely lofl:. To 
counterad this, God has been pleafed to make 
a balance of advantages or defedls, Th^ 
ftronger creatures have their vulnerable parts, 
and their vulnerable parts are attacked by 
thofe who are far inferior in fl:rength ; the vo- 
mdous fiiark, who would make a defert of the 
fea, is attacked and is fubdued by the fword-* 
filh ; fome creatures efcape death by their mi- 
Buteoefs or by flight where their larger enemies 
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cannot purfue, both by land, and in the 
water. Many huge animals are the prey of 
inre<9:s ; fo that, while one is formed for dc* 
ftruftion, it is vulnerable by infignificant crea<- 
tures: and thofe which from their helplefs ftato 
would eafily be extirpated, are kept in the ca-^ 
talogue of creation by their wonderful prolific 
powers. Here are provifions, proportioned evi* 
dently by a juft balance, not merely applicable 
to genus or Ipecies, but to the whole crea* 
tion. 

Again, the goodnefs and particular care of 
Providence is very confpicuous in the provir 
fion made for feveral important fundtions of 
the body, by which their power is increafed 
by a twofold provifion of the moft ufeful; the 
eyes for fight, the ears for hearing, and fimilar 
inftances. Now in the cafe of accidental loik 
of the one organ, the other remains as a fup» 
ply for the defed: ; and in the inftance of fight, 
the remaining perfe6l organ acquires additional 
fl:rength. Again, in the total privation of fight, 
the faculties of hearing and of touch, and the 
mental power of memory, are conCderably in- 
creafed. It is impoflible, when we remark the^ 
ingenuity and the increafed fenfibility of the 
blind, their hearing, the compound nicety of 
their feeling, which enables them often to live 
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and to excel in the practice of the arts of nitific 
and others, not to be ilruck with the goodnefs 
of tiie Almighty in their capacities of improve- 
ment' ind fubiHtution, by which the miieries 
of privation are leflened, and compeniations are 
admirably contrived^ In fuch inftances, the 
band, by increafed fenfibility, like the antennas, 
of infeas, performs the office of the fight, and 
the memory becomes a fubftitute for letters. 

There is a moft remarkable inftance of the 
conflant fuperintendence of the Deity in the 
baknee which is ever preferved between the 
feKS of animals, but eipecially of the human 
race. It has been determined from many ac-* 
ctarate T^fters, that the proportion of male 
and female, born in given periods of years, is* 
nearly the fame. Here there is a proportion 
continually obfervable, and never fo far de- 
viating but that the proportion is the iame 
in a given number of years. To account for 
this on any known principle is impoifible. 
It cannot be the refult of what we call acci- 
dent. The law is invariable, it is beyond hu- 
man control. What then can we lay ? Is 
there a mind fo loft even to common fenfe,. 
as not to be' convinced by this unknown but 
aftonifhing influence ; this regulation of events, 
far beyond our limited comprehenfion } 

F 3 
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Equally aftonilhing is the proportion of* 
things preferved, not only in the animal^ but 
the vegetable kingdom ; indeed^ in all the va- 
rious parts of the creation. Chemical experi- 
ments convince us^ that perpetual changes 
are produced in nature by the operation of 
mutual attraction or afGnities, by repuliion or 
iblution. Thefe combinations and changes 
of nature are infinite. But are not thefe fub- 
jed: to fome invincible control ? It feems as 
if there were in all bodies certain naturally 
conftituent principles, which preferve them 
from fuch mutations as may interfere with the 
original types. 

Laftly, From all that has been oblerved, it 
appears that the manifeftations of the wiiHom, 
the power, and the over-ruling providence of 
God, are fo many, fo diftind, and fo decifive, 
that we may here almoft be faid to poiieis 
ocular demonilration. Thus the invijible things 
of him from the creation of the world were 
clearly feen, being underjiood hy the things that 
are made, even his eternal power^ and God- 
head; fo that thofe who will not be convinced 
of the fuperintending providence of God, arc 
without exaife. 
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John i. 17, 

For the law was given by Mofes^ hut grace and truth 

came by Je/us Chrift. 

JljY thefe words it is not meant that the law 
only came by Mofes, and that grace and truth 
were not imparted by him ; but that they 
were more clearly revealed through Chrift. 
The ceremonial law of Moles, by the coming 
of the latter, was abrogated^ and the moral 
law rendered more obligatory; confequently 
truth was more fully eftablifhed, grace or par- 
don only ultimately confirmed and fealed by 
the atonement through the fecond covenant j 
and therefore, though truth and the promifes 
of grace were given by Mofes, they were fi- 
nally confirmed by Chrift. 

In reviewing the Mofaic difpeniation, we 
have now to confider its obje6t and its evi^ 
dances principally in one light, as it tends 

f4 
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to elucidate the confiftency of the great de- 
fign and difclofure of the fcheme of revela- 
tion. 

The connexion which fubfifts between the 
Mofaic and the Chriftian revelation is intimate 
and infeparable. With thefe the prophetic 
writings, and the hiftory of the Jews and the 
Gentiles, form a regular chain of agreement, 
of which every fingle link is of great import- 
ance ; while the feparate parts are fo {sue con-? 
nedled, that they contribute to. complete one 
grand and comprehenfive fcheme of provi- 
dejqice, . We find almighty wifdom and good- 
nefs profpec9:ively employed for the human 
race, from the inflant of creation. We ob- 
ferve the fame goodnefs actively and uninter- 
ruptedly extend itfelf through all the various 
changes of human exiftence, and never termi- 
nating, becaufe it promifes to be fo employed 
throughout all eternity. 

This harmony and conne<9:ion between the 
Old and New Teftament is evident in every 
part. There are numerous analogies and rela- 
tions. The firft is full of types and reprefen- 
tations of the events of the latter. Even 
thofe who are not willing to indulge in fan- 
cied images, or double interpretations, cannot 
deny, a frequent refemblance. . To mention 
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only this, that Mofes prediAed the intention 
of God in afterrages to raife up a prophet like 
unto himfelf, would be fufficient. But the inr 
fiances are very numerous, and the whole law^ 
and indeed all events; were Jhadmus of good 
things to come. 

The opponents of truth begin with objec- 
tions to the account of creation. Various 
theories of the earth have been invented; 
ibme in fupport of Scripture, others with a 
^iew to confound it ; yet it is remarkable, that 
if thofe which the pious ingenuity of the 
friends of religion have hitherto advanced have 
not been fo fatisfadlory as might be wifhed, 
yet. our adverfaries have done nothing which 
can ihake its credibility : while, happily, true 
philofophy has concurred to confirm, rather 
than to contradidl, the affertions of Mofes. 
The account, for inftance, which the iacred 
hiftorian gives us, that light was created ante* 
cedently to tlie fun, has caufed no little 
triumph to thofe who are defirous of detecting 
improbabiUty. Was light, fay they, which 
emanates from the fun, created on the firft 
day ; and was the fun itfelf, the great Iburce 
of it, created only on the fourth ? This im- 
plies abfolute contradiAion. But if modem' 
conjecture be well founded, and there is every 
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reafon to confide in it, the body of the inn is 
not the feat of light ; it is an opake, and, pro- 
bably, habitable globe; and the light which 
appears to flow from it proceeds from a fur- 
rounding atmofphere : and thus the matter of 
light might have exifted before it was called 
into a6Uon. To dwell further on this is need- 
lefs ; for perhaps light, like heat, may not be 
actually refident in the body of the fun, but, be- 
ing in a latent Aate difperfed throughout all the 
fyftem, may be fet in adion by fome principle 
that emanates from the opake body, and thus 
rendered perceptible. Scripture is not to be 
confounded by conjectural philofophy. Let 
us then confide in that divine word which, in 
the fublime reprefentation of revelation, fpoke. 
Let there be light, and there was light. 

But it may be here remarked, that the grand 
object of revelation was not to teach mankind 
philbfophical, but moral truth. That the 
writings of Mofes were not adapted to the 
gratification of this fort of curiofity is indeed 
evident. His account of the formation of the 
world is too concife and fummary for fuch a 
purpofe. Their more immediate defign was 
of greater importance ; to keep alive a true 
fenfe of the unity of the fupreme Being, to 
preferve the world from the total darknefs oC 
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idolatry^ and to imprefs men with pra6lical 
truths^ and with moral obligations founded on 
divine promifes. The improvements of fcience 
contribute to the confirmation of his dodrines, 
and it is highly probable will continue to elu- 
cidate and eftablifh them. Where then is 
inconfiftence ? Afluredly not in the Scriptures; 
but in objeAors. They begin with the firft 
account which Mofes affords us of the crea- 
tion, of the fall of man, the origin of evil, and 
the Icheme of redemption. Now all profane 
hiftory is in its commencement extremely im- 
perfedl. Many have pretended to give us a 
better and more clear folution of the origin of 
things, and the introdudion of natural and 
moral evil into the world. They caiU on us 
for implicit belief, while they perfuadc us to 
diftrufi: the facred writings. But if they thus 
demand confidence, we muft be fatisfied that 
they have fomething better to offer before we 
can be prevailed on to renounce our own faith. 
Now it has happened, to the honour and cre- 
dit of revealed religion, and to the mortifica- 
tion and Ihame of theoretical reafoners, that 
no account has yet been given, no fcheme de- 
viled, fo rational as that which the facred wri- 
tings have tranfmitted to us. The aflcrtions 
contained in the Mofaic hiflory have furvived 
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in credit all thefe evanefcent fy ftems ; ibme df 
which have been grounded on the ^fhionabk; 
principles of the times: but as increafed know* 
ledge proved the fallacy of preceding concla- 
iions, fome have inftantly funk into negled, 
and others into contempt. Yet the account 
given us in the facred writings on thefe im- 
portant fubjedbs has ftood the ted: of time and 
of inquiry, and has remained unfbaken by all: 
the e^Torts of human oppofition. 

Again, the various phenomena of nature 
bear teftimonies to the confiftency of the re- 
lation of Mofes relpedling the univerlal de- 
luge, with the truth and probability of circum- 
fiances ; fince there is no part of the globe 
where evident marks of great convuliions are 
not to be traced. The feveral flrata of the 
earth, ditturbed from their natural poiitions, and 
not difpofed exactly in conformance to their> 
fpecific gravities, make it evident and unde- 
niable, that great changes muft have taken ^ 
place. By fome, thefe are attributed to the 
effecft of fubterraneous fire ; by others, to wa- 
ter; and yet nothing can be more probable 
than that both thefe caufes have contributed. 
For as many exifting volcanos, and many jiow 
extinft, decidedly prove the ravages of fiibter- 
nmepus fire, and as the uncontrollable force of 
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vapour is now well underftood, it muft be 
clear, that both thefe principles have been em- 
ployed as the grand agents of convulfion. The 
Bible tells us, that the fountains of the great 
deep were broken up, and independent of re- 
velation, the univerfality of the deluge is felf- 
apparent, and is further confirmed by the tra- 
ditions of all nations of the earth, whether bar- 
barous or enlightened. 

The account tranfmitted to us of the mo-» 
tives which induced the Almighty to deftroy 
the antediluvian world is in itfelf highly pro- 
liable, and agreeable to experience. When 
'We look on the habits of man we muft ob- 
serve, that longevity has a tendency to corrupt 
laiis principles, and to indurate his feelings. la 
proportion as fome vices lofe their ftimulus by 
sige, others are confiderably ftrengthened. Thus 
snrarice, its parafitical ' companion, increafes 
iipon the failing limbs. By length of days 
the more tender afie(9:ions lofe their force 2 
and as age was more flow in its approach in 
the antediluvian world, there was a longer 
Ipace for the reign of turbulent paflions. 
' Pride and ambition, it is certain, would ba 
confiderably more powerful were men con- 
fcious of a longer duration of exifl:ence. The 
probability of death > an jl the fenfe of natural- 
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infirmity, ferve to mortify thofe intolerable 
pafiions, and to render them lefs luxuriant ; 
but were they not fubje6l to thefe admoni* 
tions, they would be ungovernable. Longe- 
vity then would naturally ftrengthen bad ha- 
bits, and render thofe more confirmed in wick- 
ednefs, who had long been fubjeA to its domi- 
nion. But further, there is a dilpofition in men 
to grow carelels of reputation, and bolder in fin, 
by continued prac9:ice : and for thefe probable 
cauies we need not wonder that wickednefs 

J 

ihould have overfpread the earth. 

It was fuppofed by ancient philofophers, 
and the fame opinion is ftill maintained by 
fome modern, that the world is of much higher 
antiquity than Moles alTerts ; that, in fa<9:, 
matter is eternal; and that both this earth 
and human events have been fubjed: to many 
and fucceflive revolutions; but what demon- 
flration is there to fupport thole opinions ? 
None. In oppofition to this, it has been well 
anfwered, that we have no traces of fuch pre- 
exifl:ence ; that the uncultivated fi:ate of large 
portions of the globe, and the erratic life of its 
earlier inhabitants, prove that it has been 
thinly peopled ; that the latenels of many dif- 
coveries, and various other circumftances, cor- 
roborate the account given by Mofes of the 
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age and hiftory of mankind. We have no. 
credible record of more than fix thoufand years 
from the prefent time^ The pretenfions of the 
Egyptians, the Chaldeans, the Phoenicians, or 
the Chinefe, are decidedly unfounded. The 
extravagance of the Hindoo chronology has 
been Ihewn by one well qualified to judge. 
Thus then we have on our fide confifl:ence and 
demonfi:ration. The oppofite opinions poflels 
neither. 

From natural let us proceed to moral philo- 
fophy. The origin of phyfical evil has occa-» 
fioned much inquiry; and with the Scriptures 
on this head fcepticifm is much difi^atisfied. 
That the ftate of human nature is altogether 
frail and corrupt is undeniable; and to ac- 
count for this the mofl: abfurd and extravagant 
iyflems have been framed, and elpecially in 
the various modifications of the oriental philo- 
Ibphy; a philofophy, no lefs productive of 
cx>nfufion to the ancient world, than of injury 
to the Chriftian religion. The Scriptures at-- 
tribute the depravity of the human heart to 
original fin, incurred by the tranlgreflion of 
the firfl: man ; but objedors will not admit, 
that the good nels of God would fuffer the 
tranlgreflion of one man to bring mifery on 
the whole of his fubfequent race. Such, a. per- , 
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miffion, according to their ideas, is ihcompati'* 
blc with the acknowledged attributes of divine 
beneficence. Let us not however attempt to 
penetrate into thofe hidden mylleries, which 
are too. intricate for human underftanding, but 
which are confirmed by fa6l and experience. 
In fuch (peculations men purfue the fame er- 
roneous plan which they adopt in all their in- 
quiries concerning revealed religion. They 
meafure infinity by limited means. The whole 
may be reduced to a fimple ftatement. Death 
is the lot of all mankind. Evil does exift. Sia 
and death have entered into the world toge- 
ther, and reign over our mortal bodies. For 
the introduction of moral turpitude, reafon has 
never been able to account. Is there then 
more difficulty in fuppofing that thefe exifting 
calamities were produced by the tranlgreffion 
of the firft man, than by any other cauie f 
The fa As cannot be difputed ; and if their pri- 
gin be deemed as incompatible with our ide^ 
of the mercy of God, the fame objection wiH 
be in force in whatever way we attempt to re- 
concile them. It is equally extraordinary and 
unaccountable to us, that this our prefent ftatc 
Ihould be befet by fuch evils. The. objedion 
is to its introdu6lion ; and the doubt can only 
be, how far fuch an admiffion be reconcileaWe 
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D the goodnefs of the Creator. That God is 
ferfeift, that he is infinitely wife and merciful, 
Sf undeniable. None of the objeftors have 
ksen yet able to devife any fcheme which is 
p fatisfaftory as that which we derive from 
lovelation, and we are better pleafed to rely 
m God, than on man ; who, if revelation be 
lot true, has nothing to fubftitute in its place. 
To thofe who bufy themfelves in unprofitable 
?eiearches, we muft fay, Canji thou hyfearch- 
Vg find out God P canJl thou find out the AU 
nighty unto perfeBion P It is as high as hea-^ 
ten; what canft thou doP d^per than hell ; 
vhat canfl thou hnow^ P 

If we proceed to confider the doftrines re- 
pealed in the Mofaic difpenfation, we find 
khem perfectly agreeable to the heft ideas 
which have ever been entertained of the per- 
fedions of the Deity. All hifl:ory, all fad, all 
esi^mence, Ihew us, that the propenfity of 
imnkind to idolatry, originating doubtlefs from 
natural ignorance and depravity, has been ex- 
ceffive, univerlal, and incorrigible ; and from 
Uhs extravagant propenfity no nation has ever 
l»en firee ; not even the Jews themfelves. For 
though God Almighty was pleafed to work 

» Job xi. 7, 8. 
Q 
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iucceflive miracles to difplay his power, and" 
to keep them, if poflible, conftant to their 
duty ; yet all thofe manifeftations of power, all 
threats, all promifes, were often ine£re6tual. 
They could not be reftrained from falling oc- 
eafionally into the. univerial error ; and yet 
the philofopher has been fond of extolling the 
dignity of human nature. Nothing is however 
more probable, and indeed we have a demon- 
llration on our fide, that, had not God been 
pleafed, by revelation to earlier ages, to keep a 
fcnfe of his perfections alive, mankind never 
would have entertained worthy or true no- 
tions of him and of his attributes, anteced^t 
to the coming of Chrift ; and had Chrift not 
come, they would not even to the prefent day. 
It is evident therefore, that whatever degree 
of knowledge of this kind the world has en* 
tertained, is altogether to be attributed to re- 
velation. To the philofophers of many cen- 
turies before Chrift the fuggeftions of natural 
religion were a light ; and fome of the prin- 
ciples of revelation were tranfmitted to the 
Pagan world by the traditions of the pa- 
triarchs. Nothing is more difficult than tQ 
trace the origin and progrefs of ideas. Men 
are often fond of attributing to their own fa- 
gacity, and their qwh invention, the accidental 
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aequifitions derived from a foreign flock- The 
knowledge of a God of infinite goodnefs and 
perfe6lion having moft probably by fome pri- 
mitive revelation gone forth, was eafily com- 
municated, and would in an imperfe6l degree 
be intermixed with the general fentiment of 
mankind ; efpecially as they had, according to 
the aflertion of St. Paul, a law of conlcience 
written in their hearts. Thus it appears to 
have been the fcheme of Providence, that all 
his difcoveries and intimations to men Ihould 
be gradual. Traditions were indiftinAly open- 
ed ; then was proclaimed the firft covenant, 
then fucceeded prophecy, by degrees more and 
more complete and intelligible, till the whole 
beautiful arrangement was developed ; till the 
Day Spring from on high gradually increafing, 
burft forth into the meridian fplendbr of the 
Sun of right eoujhejs. None of the ancient fyf- 
tems of philofophy have given a clear or dif- 
il tind account of the one true God, or his attri- 
butes. Now the certainty of this alone is of 
^ the higheft importance to mankind. If we 
I examine the declaration of the Molaic di(pen-« 
:i fation relative to the fupreme Being, conveyed 
I in all the inftruc9:ions to the children of Ifrael, 
I and all the interpofitions and revelations of 
i QoA, we perceive fuch exalted intimations^ 

G2 
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that they fill us at once with admiiatioii and 
aftoniihment. It would be fuperfiucais ta U- 
luilrate thefe by any extraAs, fince tb^y 
abound in the iacred writings. Candour miift 
admits that nothing comparable to fuch re- 
preientations of the divine nature can be^ 
found in ^ny of the profane authors. Xhe 
probable exigence of a fupreme Being, the 
Creator of all things^ was indeed fuggeiled b^ 
natural religion^ but theie fuggefiions were 
extremely imperfed. It is not alone the pure 
conception of the Deity which the Ebbrew 
Scriptures difcloie; but in all the promiic^ 
propoied to the Jewifli nation, as well as in 
the denunciations of wrath againlir tran%r^f» 
Hon, we find the befi; encouragement to vir* 
tue, and the greateil difcouragement to tIcq. 
in general. Now idolatry was. not only dii^ 
honourable to the reafon of man, and an ^f-^ 
front to the fupremacy of God, but was pro- 
du<%iye of the mofi: pernicious coniequences to 
mords. In all the rites of Pagan worfhip we. 
difcover not only the grofleft abfiirdity, not: 
only allurements, but every ilimulus to vice 
which fenfuality or ignorance could fuggefi:. 
Therefore the heathen gods, in all countries: 
and nations, were propitiated by the comnur-^ 
fion of the moft abominable €xim^ ; for ey^o^ 
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etiiUes were eflcemcd acceptable to the im- 
pDU-e iQOBfiers of their worihip, created by 
tThe profligacy and the fuperlHtion of mankinds 
file oattotis that bordered on Catiaan^ as well 
te its trdiabitaDt5, wdve addided to religions 
whofe ceremonies were of the moift flagitioos 
nature. Some of tfaefe worfliipped the fun, 
and therefore thought that their children could 
neither be prolperous in life, nor acceptable td 
their idols, unle& they were made to paik 
through fire: They Jhed innocent Mood^ even 
the bhod q/* their fms and daughters, and fe-^ 
duoed the credulous children of Ifrael. As 
J^emiah laments, th^ built the high places of 
STb^bAaf, uMch is in the valley of the Jon ofHin- 
itotoi, to burn their Jons and their daughters in 
the Jire. Hiey built alfo the high places of 
:BaaiK To judge of the cruel nature of thefe 
rkes, it is to be obienred, that the word To- 
pliet in the Hebrew is derived from an in* 
iftrument by which the priefts were accuftomed 
to drown the cries of the viftims. Now com* 
pare with this the exalted reprefentations of 
the divine nature, and of the wortDbip accepta- 
hte to him, every where exprefled in the Old 
IPeftament : a pure heart and undefUed hands^ 

^ Jer. viL^i, 
G 3 
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mercy rather than Jhcrifice. Not only in thefe 
barbarous nations and barbarous ages were the 
worft paflions and the moft depraved praAice 
encouraged, but even in nations who boafted 
fuperior knowledge and great refinement, and 
whom infidels are fond of extolling as worthy 
of imitation. Whereas the facrifices inftituted 
by divine appointment, being typical of a fu- 
ture great event, and contrived to intimate and 
to keep alive an expeftation of the fulfilment 
of the laft befl: facrifice and fatisfaAion, were 
of the moft pure and innocent nature. Where- 
withal Jhall I come before the Lord^ and bow 
myjelf before the high God P Shall I come be- 
fore him with burnt offerings P Will the Lord 
be pleafed with thovfands of rams, or with ten 
thoufands of rivers of oil P Shall I give myfirjl^ 
born for my tranfgreffion, the fruit of my body 
for the Jin of my foul P He hathjhewed thee, 
O man J ivhat is good ; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do jujlly, and to love 
mercy y and to walk humbly with thy God^. 
This lentiment is prevalent throughout the 
whole of the Old Teftament, and the prophe- 
tical writings abound with the fame. Thus 
Ifaiah; Bring no more vain oblations: incenfe if^ 

^ Micah vi. 6, 7, 8. 
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an abomination unto me; the ne?v moons and 

Jabbaths, the calling of qffemblieSy I cannot 

au)ay with ^. And again, Wajh you, make you 

clean ; put away the evil of your doings from 

before mine eyes ; ceafe to do evil ; learn to do 

well ; feek judgment ^ relieve the opprejfed, 

Judge the fatherlefs, plead for the widow ^. 

And in another place, Ihewing the abfurdity 

of faft and penance without good pradice, 1$ 

it fuch a fqft that I have chofen V a day for a 

"man to (xffiiB; his foul f is it to bow down his 

head as a bulrujh, and tofpread fackcloth and 

4i/hes under him 9 Wilt thou calLthis a faji, 

and an acceptable day to the Lord P Is not this 

the fqft that I have chofen P to loofe ihe bands 

of wickednefs, to undo the heavy burdens, and 

to let the opprejfed go free, and that ye break 

every yoke f Is it not to deal thy bread to the 

hungry, and to bring the poor that are cajl out 

to thy houfe ? when thou feeft the naked, that 

thou cover him ; and that thou hide not thyfelf 

from thine own fkjh P Then Jhall thy light 

breah forth as the morning, a?id thy health Jhall 

fpring forth fpeedily : and thy righteoufnefs 

Jhall go before thee ; and the glory of the Lord 

Jhall be thy rereward '. Again, in the Ffalms 

* Ifaiah i. 13. c Ver. 16, 17. 

' Chap, Iviii. 5, 6, 7, 8. 
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we find morality and purity perpetually incol^ 
cated. Thus : Lord, who Jkall dwell in thy 
tabernacle, or whojhall rejl upon thy holy hiUf 
Even he that leadeth an uncorrupt life, and 
doeth the thing which is right, andjpeaketh the 
truth from his heart s. Then follows the enu- 
meration of many pra6tical a6l:s of juftice, and 
other virtues. It were endlefs to recite the 
number of paflages in the Old Teftament 
where the true nature of the fervice which 
God expe&s from his creatures is clearly de- 
fined. 

It is not^ous, that in the heathen nations 
of Greece and of Rome the moft flagrant vices 
were the neceilary rites of initiation into their 
corrupt myfteries. Let us then draw the con- 
trail. Did any of the Pagan religions afford 
fublime reprefentations of the Deity, or pure 
precepts of virtue ? Yet the precepts of Mofes 
had a tendency not only to give to men ex- 
alted and clear conceptions of the nature of 
the Deity, but to ameliorate the heart, and to 
denounce the vengeance of the Almighty on 
every fpecies of moral tranlgrefEon. Did the 
heathen ofler human facrifices; flied the blood 
of their captives and their Haves ; nay, even of 
their own children. The law of Mofes re- 

s Pfalm XV. 7, a. 
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^uif^d only the blood of the fetnb, tccaufe the 
type ctf him in whom w^as no fin, the irnma*- 
culate and holy one. Bid the heathens pol- 
lute their temples with fcenes of guilt and ridt> 
and make even a traffic of debauchery ; for 
this was their common practice. In the Mo- 
laic law, the temple of the Moft High was, on 
flie contrary y declared to be dedicated to pu- 
rity. It was the refidence of the holy of ho- 
lies, and all pollution, all abomination w^d 
confidered defilement to the facred place. Did 
the law of Mofes prefcribe or permit immora^ 
lity. Were not all the flagitious praAices •of 
the Gentiles reprefented as the objedbs of 4e- 
teilation, ^nd the means of defilement? Is ntft 
the infatuation of thofe afionifhing, w'ho lodk 
on the religion of the old covenant with aver- 
£on, while no reientment is felt at the abfiird 
and dilgufl:ing infl:itutions of Polytheifm ? It 
is even probable, that idolatry was not in itfeilf 
fo offenfive to God becaufe it robbed him «tf 
his worfhip, but becauie it corrupted morals. 
The worfliip of imperfect beings <5an add to 
the glory of God in no other way than by the 
promotion of univerfal righteoufnefi. 

The Jews have been called a barbarous and 
ignorant people, unlkilled in art, avaricious, 
and addi^ed to the moft grois fuptfilitioii. 
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Tliat they were not without (kill in the arts o^ 
life, is apparent from the various circum* 
Aances of their hiftory ; the building of the ark 
and the temple. Of Solomon it is declared, 
he was well verled in natural knowledge ; and 
the acquifition of the Jews in art or fcience 
was perhaps nearly, if not equally, advanced 
with that of the nations of the fame age. For, 
after all, to what did the knowledge of the an- 
cient world amount ? Some arts feem to have 
flourifhed, which fubfequent ages have loft; 
but natural knowledge was always in a very 
confined flate ; it was the fuperftition of phi* 
lofophy, grounded on conjeAure, not on ex- 
periment. What was the aftronomy of Egypt 
or Chaldea formed on ? Syftems now well 
known to be abfolutely falfe. It is therefore a 
great miftake to confider the Ifraelites as com- 
paratively barbarous, or ignorant. But if it 
be granted, that the children of Ifrael were a 
barbarous race, this circumftance would of it- 
felf be an argument in favour of revelation. 
For it is inconfiftent to fuppofe illiterate and 
uncultivated men, unaided by divine inflruc- 
tion, to be capable of entertaining fuch fublime 
and clear ideas of God as the Jewifli Scriptures 
contain, and which were never difcovered by_ 
niore civilized people. Compare the produc-^ 
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-tions of Greece and Rome in the higheft ftate 
of the arts ; and what Ihall we find in them, 
however excellent in other refpe6ls as models 
of compofition, that can at all rival the He- 
brew Scriptures, when the majefty, the mercy^ 
or the holinefs of the Deity are difplayed ? It 
is in thefe facred writings that we fee alfo the 
purett morality inculcated ; not indeed brought 
to fuch a ftate of perfection as in the Gofpel^ 
but ftill eminently fuperior to the precepts 
of all cotemporary or known religions. For 
here it is neceflary to leparate the tenets o£ 
philofophy froni lacred. inftitutions. It has* 
l)een already remarked, that philofophers were 
indifferent to the praAice of the world out of 
their own immediate fchools, and that the re- 
ligion of the ancient world feems not to have 
had any immediate connexion with virtue. 
Men were indeed taught to appeafe their dei- 
ties, and to court their favour. How ? By 
rites and ceremonies ; by oblations and lacri- 
fices. Such indeed were prefcribed by God 
under the old covenant, but it was ever expli- 
citly proclaimed and univerfally underftood^ 
that thefe did not difpenfe with the obliga- 
tions of moral duty. If then no conceptions of 
natural religion were ever fo clear, no dedara^^ 
tions fo exprefs, as are evident in the Jewiib 
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«velation, is it not to be concluded tha* thfe 
^Scriptures mv& have derived their origin from 
a fourcc fuperior to human ? 

If while many inftitutions are to he fduhd 
in the Jewifli laws and precepts that aifc 
-evidently excellent, fome it muft fee confeflcd 
there are for which we cannot account. In 
Teaibning on thefe we otight to confider diein 
as far as poUible with all their relations. 
Here indeed our judgment will be imperfeA, 
because we cannot fee the tendency of the 
•whole fcheme which is embraced by the t«i- 
limited providence of the divine Author. Wfc 
muft remember however, that of thefe many 
were peculiarly adapted to extraordinary cir- 
tHimftances; to a people who were defigned 
to be unconfcioufly, and often reluftantly, the 
•inftruments of preferving the knowledjge <tf 
the true God, of juftice, and morality in a cor- 
rupt and perverfe world. As the knowledgl^ 
-and virtue of an individual will degenerate 
imlefs it have fome example, unlefs it be pre?— 
ferved from contamination by conftant vigi- 
lance; fo it is with nations, and with the whok? 
race ; for, unlefs fome principles of renova- 
tion be given to the moral conftitution, it wilL 
-decay like the phyfical. The law of naturoL 

kept the <jentile worU fr<mi tolaL 
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corruption. Under the Chriftian difpenlatioa 
we have a renovating principle, the gift of 
grace : and I would draw this inference, that 
bad it not pleafed God to preferve mankind by 
that filent but irrefiftible voice of confcience 
from total degeneracy, that law which waa 
written in their hearts, the world would un- 
avoidably, by the conftitution of things, have 
fallen into an irrecoverable ftate of depravity. 
Yet if natural religion could enable us to acquire 
notions of morality, we ought never to lofe 
i^ht of this coniideration, that oothing but re-^ 
velatiQfi can fandion the principles of juflice 
md virtue among men. On the motives of 
natural religion they will be only a temporal 
convenience, adapted entirely to the improve- 
ment or accommodations of temporal life. Re- 
Tekttion is the bond which unites man to God« 
and eqnne^U our prefent interefls with eter- 
nity. 

Befides the excellent tendency of the .Mo- 
{91Q inilitution to preferve a true fenfe of the 
u^ity and perfections of God, which is a 
flrong internal evidence of its origin, we may 
farther obferve, that it contained much en- 
cpur^ement to benevolence ; notwithftanding 
that it prefcribed many diftindions which ap- 
pomr to be faperciliou9, llie unlimited law of 
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univerfal charity was promulgated more (uWy 
under tlie Golpel covenant : yet ftrangers un- 
der the old law were not altogether ex- 
cluded from participating in the benefits of re- 
ligion and common rites. The law admitted 
profelytes of the gate, as they were then called; 
and all the prefcriptions of the old covenant 
were founded on a moral and religious necef- 
fity, rather to exclude the contamination of 
heathen ceremonies, than focial intercourfe ; 
and was a necefEty fomewhat iimilar to that 
which the law of felf-prefervation compels 
men to adopt in preventing the contaA of epi- 
demical difeafe. It prefcribed at the lame 
time feveral charitable inftitutions; fuch as 
the charge recommended to the owners and 
keepers of the harveft, that the grain Ihould not 
be coUeded with fcrupulous parfimony, but 
that the poor gleaner might in quiet and with 
facility enjoy his portion. 

The injunction given to the Ifraelites to 
poilefs the land of Canaan has been confidered 
as oppreffive and unjuft. To this the common 
and obvious anfwer is fufficient, that Provi- 
dehce undeniably does frequently make ufe of 
human inftruments in the moral government 
of the world. And in this infiance the enor- 
mous impiety, and the profligacy pf thefe peo-- 
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pie, loudly invoked divine punilhment. But it 
inuft be remembered, that on all other occa- 
fions the wars of the Jews were defenfive; 
and they were exprefsly forbidden to enlarge 
their territories by the invafion of their neigb^ 
hours. If the command of God then obliged 
them to act offenfively as his inftruments of 
wrath in a particular inftance, and if the fame 
law prohibited them in all others, this conclu- 
fion muft at leaft follow, that this folitary in- 
|un6):ion was an evident proof of particular in-* 
terpofition. Now fuppofe the command to 
Iiave been from heaven, which we believe, did 
not this eliabliih the right ? All law is derived 
'£rovn fome fupreme power. If the Bible be at 
all true, it was God himfelf who promifed and 
jgave them pofleffion. Their fubfequent em- 
ployment was agriculture, the moft ufeful and 
the moft innocent of all the purfuits of man. 
It muft be confefled, that war and conqueft, 
abftra<ftedly confidered, appear fuch horrid in- 
ftruments, as to be inconfiftent with the mercy 
0f the Deity ; and fo are difeafe and death. 
Yet, as all men are fubjeft to thefe evils, we 
muft confider them on the whole as mercies. 
Thus if the human frame be fubjed to the in- 
juries of time, death is a remedy for phyfical 
fuft^ring ; pain is the index, and tbe faithful 
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centinel of danger. And if death be gain^ dif-* 
eafe is the friend that condudts us to the gate 
that opens to everlafting blifs. To inflict fuf- 
fering then on the human race is a merciful 
aft of providence, if the fuffering of the incor- 
legible lead others to repentance. Life andi 
death are in the hands of God ; and are. ea^ 
tireljr at his difpofal. There is no law of na-» 
ture which- exempts us from evil. If war 
were univerfally enjoined as a precept of reli- 
gion, it would indeed form an obje6i:ion to it : 
but fince God is fometimes pleafed to deflxoyv 
hy famine, by earthquake, or peftilence, we. 
cannot object to any other mode which tbor 
divine wifdom may devife of punifhing a guilty- 
world. The whole objection muft lie, not^ 
againft the punifliment, but the mode of it^ 
execution. Now of this the Almighty caiL- 
alone determine. For if we murmur at the- 
infliftion of phyfical evil, we have reafbn teg 
murmur at the whole courfe of providence^ - 
which is conftituted on the certainty of its ex-*- 
iftence. An injunftion to deftroy is indeed.- 
fufpicious, when there is no evidence of it^ 
coming from God ; but the certainty of th©- 
evidence of the injunction removes all caufe of 
objection. 
To conclude tbe confideration of the in^tur 
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Wofts of^ the firft covenant^ that of tKe fabbath 
is alone a fufficient proof of a divine origin ; 
kn inftitQtion knoft admirably calculated to 
keep a fenfe of religion alive ; an inftitution fo 
Important to fociety at large, and to the Ipiri- 
tual intereids of individuals in particular^ that 
It may be confidered as a moft invaluable blef- 
fing. It is the bond of religious fociety j the 
(an^lifier of public order and tranquillity ; the 
anticipater of heaven, and the guardian bf in- 
dividual grace and hollnefs. The iihiverfa'l 
violation of it would bring anarchy and de- 
Druiftion on a nation> and always terminates in 
the debauchery and ruin of individuals; The 
obfervance brings bleflihg and proffJerity, and 
does more for public ahd private happinefs 
thaii worldly wealthy or any lempbral fuc* 
cefs. 

It is objefted to the feledlion which God was 
pleaied to make of the Ifraelites, as inftruments 
of his providence, that they were a fmall and 
inconfiderable people, and that they were al* 
together unworthy of his peculiar favoun 
This may be readily granted, and yet be no 
ground of objedion ; and indeed this is urged 
by Mofes himfelf, when he exhorts them to 
obedience : The Lord did not Jet his love on 
you, and choofe you, becaufe ye were more in 
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tmtmbet than any p€Opk,/br ye were thefew^ 
tfcdlpeopleK 

Of the inftnunents of Froyideoce it is abfurd 
to judge by our conceptions. The agencj <£ 
men is evidently fubjed: to hiB control^ and 
what they defign for evil purpoies he converts 
to good. In the preient fyftem of thit^« no 
marked difiindion is made of good or eril^ 
^nly in their general eSoGt. The fun fhines 
and the rain &lb alike on the jull and the nn-* 
juft. Nothing can be more clear, than that 
profane and profligate men are undeferring 
<)f the bounties of ProTidcnce ; and there is as 
much reafon to fay of temporal hlefSngs. Ttt- 
God is pleafed to fufier. them to enjoy mach^ 
more than they merit : and why then fhould^ 
not the Jews have been chofen for the di^lay^ 
of divine wifdom ? In the Scripture, this peo*^ 
{>l6' is never reprefented as the chofen ior pecu — 
liar people of God for any merit of their own ^ 
on the contrary^ in all his expoilulations witl]»> 
them, God is reprefented as upbraiding thens* 
with their rebellion againfl an ele6lion fo Ycrjr 
extraordinary. Th^, it appears, were em- 
ployed contrary to their own choice. Perpe- 
tual inteipolition was neceflary to coerce and 

^ Deut. vii. 7. 
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keep them to the lerrice of the true God ; and 
their very reluAant obedience tended to the 
more open manifeftation of the divine good- 
tieft and glory. That the Jews then were 
an inconfiderable people, is an argument of 
Mofes ; but he makes a very different ufe of 
it. He employs it to awaken them, to obe- 
dience, and to induce them to repofe a truft in 
that great Being, the difpenfer of fo many 
bleffings. It may be alfo urged, that out 
blefled Lord made ufe of ignorant fifliermen 
as inftruments to promulgate Chriftianity. 
Now that God Ihould employ inconfiderable 
agents, is confonant with all the events both 
of nature and of human life. 

To prove the confiftcnce of the holy Scrip,- 
tm-es, we may affert, that they form the heft 
fources of ancient hiftory. When we examine 
the books of the Old Teftament, we obferve 
that the writers, even fuppofing it to have 
been a human work, are good hiftorians, and 
were fpecftators of many of the facfts they have 
recorded. They appeal to circumftances fecn 
by multitudes. We muft be ftruck with thtf 
fimplicity of the narration, and with the marks 
of truth they exhibit. We fee the conformity 
of the chronology of the holy Scriptures with 
that of profane hiftory ; nay, they even ferye 

H 2 
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to corre6t the errors of the latter. We fee a 
furprifing harmony between thefe books and 
the mod: valued hiilorians, fuch as Joiephus 
and others. The books of the Old Teftament 
alone afford us an accurate hiftory of the 
world from the creation, through the line of 
patriarchs, judges, kings, and rulers of the 
Hebrews. By their aid we may form almofl 
an uninterrupted feries of events down to the 
birth of Chrift or Auguftus, a fpace of about 
four thoufand years, or even beyond. If a 
few interruptions occur, thefe are eafily fup^ 
plied by profane hillory. Such refle6lions muft 
ftrike us as very extraordinary proofs of the 
agreement of the whole relation with truth? 
If it be faid, that thi^ book contains fome con— 
tradidions, we have thefe well reconciled hy 
feveral perfons of ability. 

Every improvement in fcience confirms th^ 
evidences of the Scriptures. Aftronomy give^ 
its fupport ; fo that not only the fun by day^ 
and the fplendid luminaries of the night, but 
every law of the celeftial orbs, declares the 
glory of God. The heavens themfelves at once 
prove his being, difplay his workmanfhip, and 
eftabliih the truth of his divine word. Profane 
hiftory contributes to confirm the truth of la: 
cred ; ^nd^ learning as it advances, clears ob* 
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feixnty and elucidates truth. There have been 
generally ftanding memorials of great events ; 
but the memorials of the events of iacred hif- 
tory bear this remarkable charader, that they: 
were eftabliflied at the very time of the fadks, 
and were inftituted in remembrance of them. 
Thus all the Jewifli rites, whether circumcifion, 
the feaft of the paffover, the fabbath, the deli- 
very of the law, were all appointed at the very 
time of the traniadtion ; and fucceeding genera- 
tions aded on the teftimony of their forefathers, 
who were prefent at the time of the tranfac-^ 
tion, and recorded it to pofterity. For it is a 
ftrong argument of the truth and the con^ 
fiftence of revelation, that the principal in- 
flances recorded in the Jewifli hiftory of the 
miraculous aAs of God performed through his^ 
human inftruments, were very public; and 
that the inditutions which arofe out of them 
were adopted at the fame time, and . by the 
very perfons who were the fpedtators. We 
have no greater evidence of any hiftorical 
tranladiion. Here then, on the one fide, we 
are to place well authenticated fafts ; on the 
other, fpeculative conjedure and groundlels 
objedtion. 

It is remarked of the Mofaic inftitutions, 
that they propofe temporal promifes, and tbat 
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they allade not to the rewards of a future Kie^ 
Hence fame bare concluded, that a future ftate 
of reward or punifliinent made no part of the 
motives propofed to the children of Ifrael. It 
muft however be remembered, that temporal 
promifes were peculiarly adapted to the Hate 
of the Ifraelites, and therefore that they are 
more ftrongly enforced. But was it not the 
fole obje6t of the law to prepare the Ifraelites 
for the expectation of him, who was to brin^ 
life and immortality to light ? The hope of 
life and immortality was therefore, with the 
iame confiftence of defign, gradually deve- 
loped. To this nature itfelf pointed ; in this 
the patriarchs trufted. A future ftate of ex^ 
iftence was ever the hope of the Gentile world. 
Our bleffed Lord did not advance, he con- 
firmed the dodrine. With this viiew we are 
to look at the coniiilence of the Gofpel cove- 
nant. Many parages of the Old Teftament 
fhew that it was a general belief of thofe times. 
What faid Ifaiah ? The fun Jhcdl he no mwe 
thf Ught by day, neither for brightnefs JhaJl 
the moon give light unto thee ; but the Lord 
Jhcdl be unto thee an everlqftmg light, and thy 
God thy glory '. There are many fimilar de- 

y Ifaiah Ix. ^9. 
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derations, inrhich proves that the world was 
nrrnr witbout fitch an expe(^ation. It was^ 
the general belief of the Pharifees before our 
Lord appeared. Neither did our Saviour af- 
fert that he was the firft publifher of the doc- 
trine ; nor did the people receive it as new. 

On the whole then, we have the ftrongeft 
evidence of the truth of the doArines promul- 
gated by Mofes. If we examine them mi- 
nutely, difficulties may indeed arife. But it is 
confident with the declarations of Scripture 
that fuch ihould exift ; for here we are to 
know only in part. But let us take an en- 
larged and a comprehenfive view. Let us ob- 
ferve a feries and concurrence of the moft 
fplendid and miraculous events, detached in 
themfelves, but great in their objedl ; uniform 
in their relations, gradual in their advance, 
and perfeA in their completion. If fome 
things be incomprehenfible and obfcure, they 
are the hidden things of an incomprehenfible 
God. If fome of the agents employed feem 
to us imperfect in their conduct:, this feeming 
objeiftion is an evidence of the veracity and 
candour of the hiftorian. All time, all events, 
the moft aftonilhing miracles, have been em* 
ployed in preparing a degenerate race for the 
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grand and ultimate obje6t» the proniifed Mef- 
iiah, who was to take aw^ fiPi and reconcile 
us to God. 



LECTURE IV. 



John i. 17. 

For the Jaw was given hy Mqfes ; hut grace and truth 

came hy Jejus Chrift. 

X* ROM the confideration of the firft covenant 
we are naturally led on to the lecond, in 
which' we Ihall ohferve the lame confiftency 
of defign. Now if it can be made to appear, 
as was obferved of the Molaic difpenfation, 
that the doftrines of the New Teftament con- 
tain any propofition, or recommend any prac-^ 
tice, contrary to the received opinions of the 
attributes of God, this would be a reafonable 
caufe of objeftion. But if a revelation con- 
tain all the charadlers of divinity which na- 
tural reafon has agreed to be the attributes of 
God, then it comes imprefled with the marks* 
of its true origin. Reafon however is not to' 
be the €anon of faith, but the meafure of it/ 
As the corporeal eye perceives external objeAs 
by the aid of natural light, fo, by the help of 
reafon, fpiritual light communicates perception 
of celefiial things to the foul. 
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The fundamental doftrine of the Scriptum 
is, that as by the offence of the firft man fin 
and death entered into the world, fo by the 
righteoufnefs of the fecond God was recon- 
ciled, for the fentence of condemnation had 
pafTed over all. As man is by nature, as well 
as by tranlgreffion, inadequate to atonement ; 
atonement for offence wus offered in the per- 
fon of the Son, and that atonement accepted ; 
fb that» on the condition of hjth and repent* 
once through Chrift, perfc6k reconciliation may 
be obtained. The mercy of God the Fathec 
is the primary and original caufe, and the 
mercy and compaffiou of God the Son the 
means who ofiered himiHf for ns ; and made 
a full, perfed> and fiiificient oblation and iatif-* 
fjaiAion for the fins of the whole world. He is 
called the Saviour, the Mediator, the Author 
and Finifber of our ialvation. St Paul thus 
fums up the dodrine ; For when we were yet 
without Jirength, in due time Ckri/i died for tha 
ungodly. — But God commendeth his love Uh 
ward vs^ in that wMle we were yei Jinners 
Ckr\ft died for us. Much more then^ being vxxuo 
jifiifjed by his blood, we JhaJl be faved from 
wrath through him. For if when we were ene^ 
mies we were reconciled to God by the death of 
his Son ; much more^ being reconciled^ weJhaU 
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be Jkved by his life. And not onlyfoy but tve 

ol/bjoy in God, through our Lord Jefus Chri/i, 

by whom we have now received the atonement. 

Wherefore, as by one man Jin entered into the 

world ; and death hyjin; and fo death pajfed 

upon aU men, for that all have finned. ^-^Never-^ 

thdefs death reigned from Adam to Mofes, even 

over them that had not finned after thefimili^ 

tude ^jidcans tranfgrejfion, who is the figure 

of him that was to come. — For if by one man's 

offence death reigned by one ; much more they 

which receive abundance of grace^ and of the 

gifi of righteoufnefs, Jhall reign in life by one^ 

Je/iis Chrifi. therefore, as by the offence of 

me judgment came upon all men to condemna^^ 

tion ; even fo by the righteoufnefs of one the 

free gift came upon all men unto jujitficatum €f 

Ufe. For as by one man^s difobedienee mamf 

were made finners ; fobythe obedience of one 

Jhall many be made righteous. Moreover ^ the 

law entered that the offence might abound : but 

where fin abounded, grace did much more 

abound ; that as fin hath reigned unto death, 

wen Jo might grace reign through righteoufnefs 

unto eternal life, by Jefus Chrifi our LordK 

account is in itfelf clear and intelligible ; 
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but many quefiions have arifen out of it, from 
diverfity of opinion^ which have been the 
cauies of endlefs difpute. Error is of luxuriant 
growth, and propagates abundantly. Wher- 
ever men are not content with the plain decla- 
rations of the Scriptures, but are defirous of 
underiianding that which it is impoffible ihould 
be made clear to human appreheniion, the na- 
tural confequence mull be infinite perplexity. 
In the Scriptures the gracious providence of 
God is called a myftery ; as indeed all that re- 
lates to him, all that he does, his wifdom and 
his mercy, his power and his goodnefs, as well 
as the works of his hands, are all myfterious. 
But we muft make a diftin6lion between the 
myfteries infeparable fi'om the eflence of divi- 
nity, and thofe which the vanity, the abfurd 
curiofity, and the weaknefs of man, are for 
ever aiming to create. The declarations of 
God are plain. It is clear that man may of-, 
feud ;; that God may be difpleafed ; that a Sar 
viour may purchafe redemption for us. But 
)^hen we forlake the plain fenfe of Scripture, 
^nd fubftitute our own fallible reafoning, we 
forfake a clear and direct path for the mazes 
of intricacy. . Then our light is turned into 
darknefs. 
One of the great and peculiar principles of' 
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^be Chriilian religion is that reciprdcal love 
between God and man which it inculcates* 
It gives the moft pofitive aflurance of the af- 
feftion of the fupreme Being for all his crea- 
tures^ and demands from the creature, in re- 
turn, every polGble degree of reverence and 
r^ard towards the Creator. No religion that 
has obtained any influence over the world has 
declared the Almighty to be fo immediately 
and deeply interefted in the welfare of man- 
kind. None of the heathen lyftems ever re- 
prefented the Author of nature in fo engaging 
a light ; yet this is perfedly confonant to reia- 
Ibn. Equally fo is it that the leading prin- 
ciple of religious obedience on the part of man 
Ihould be love : for both thefe reprefentations 
of the affection of God for his creatures, and 
the duties which ought to flow from the con- 
viAion of fuch obligations on the mind of 
man, are analogous to our prefent ftate. The 
natural afiecftion of parents for their offspring 
is a moft powerful principle of a6iion ; and the 
beft and moft acceptable return they receive, 
is that obedience which fprings from motives 
of love. The Almighty, by the Chriftian reve- 
lation, is reprefented to us as the univerfal, the 
beneficent parent of mankind. His fuperin- 
tendence is ever adlively employed for our 
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good ; his wifdom in contriving the n)eam> 
and his power in producing it. The vifiUe 
works of God are providentially defigned to 
operate for the ufe of man. For him the 
earth is abundant in vegetation and animal 
life. The air replete with health. All that 
can delight the external fehfes, all that can 
gratify the natural wants of our prefent ftate, 
is abundantly bedowed on us. But above all^ 
infinitely above all, is our gratitude invited 
and claimed by that aftonifhing inftance of 
almighty affection, in the revelation of his 
will ; in the miffion of his beloved Son ; 
and in hss offers of eternal happinefs and 
glory. 

Thefe obligations are analogous to our pre- 
fent relations in life. The force of humaft 
love, whether parental or of inferior degrees, 
is weakened by abfence, and diminifhed by de-» 
fcent. Parents commonly love their children 
with a ftronger affecftion than children entcr- 
tian for their parents. Tlie paffion grows weaker 
in every branch of human connexion. In the 
fame manner the love of the Almighty is in- 
finitely greater than the love of any earthly 
parent. There is certainly no motive of hu* 
man action more difficult to be preferved in a 
regular and confiiant Aate than this of loving 
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God ; becaufe his perfedions are not the ob-> 
jedt of ienfe. Yet we arc influenced by the 
ientiments of our nature to ieek our own good; 
and thofe plealing and benevolent affed:ionSy 
.which ierve to foothe and ibfben the evils of 
life, which conftitute the fatgheft poflible ftate 
of human happinefs, if fublimed by conilant 
meditation, will ultimately lead us to the 
knowledge of that great and good Being, who 
alone can gratify the wilhcs, and complete the 
fubftaintial, the unfading happinefs of the ra-* 
tional ibul. 

From the Chriftian di^nfation alone have 
we acquired any exhortation to the love of the 
Deity. This is ia principle altc^ether unknown 
to all ancient religions or philofophy. It 
is remarkable, that in all the Eagan fyftems 
of paft, and even of the prefent age, fear has 
been the motive of divine worihip. Under 
felfe religions men have ferved God becauie 
they dreaded his power, and were appiehenlive 
of his vengeance. The Chrifldan difpeniation 
propofes its threatenings only to iinners ; but 
invites the good by the fofteA perfuaiion. It 
endeavours to excite us by amiable afiecftions ; 
and as attra&ion is a greats yet gentle agent of 
the natural world, love is the foftefl: principle 
tiiat draws the foul towards God. The Scrip-- 
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tures fay, where there is perfe6k love there k 
no fear. Perfe^ love cqfteth out fear. It rc- 
prefents the Almighty as a liberal benefadof, 
and a moft a^d:ionate parent. It therefore 
claims the debt of gratitude^ We iove Gad, 
fays St. John, becaufe he firft loved us; and in 
claiming every afiedion of the heart, it pro* 
ceeds on this excellent and moft reaibnable 
principle, that to love God is to keep his com^ 
mandments. 

ITie facred writings have been explicit ifk 
providing us with the means of proving our* 
integrity ' tn the pradice of this duty, whiclfe^ 
are no lefs comprehenfive than they are infal^ 
lible. The love of God is faid to confiil: iiu 
obeying his commands from a delire of ren^ 
dering ourfelves pleafing to him. Our motiv^ 
of practical virtue muft therefore be a prip* 
ference for good ; becaufe it is acceptable to 
that great Being who is the objeft of our moft 
fincere affection ; and this is not only the moft 
certain teft of our refolution, but it is alio the 
faeft fecurity againft fin. 

^ As the defign which the Chriftian fcheme 
propofes is of the firft importance, it is con- 
fiftent with the moft exalted attributes of a 
Deity. To advance the intelleAual nature of^ 
man, to improve his moral faculties, and to 
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render him fit for a better fldte of enjoymenti 
to enable him to grbw in grace here, and to 
ittive at perfeAion of goodneft dhd hiappinefs 
hereafter^ are (he ultimate objects of all that 
revelation promifes; and this dcfign is con- 
fident with our beft conceptions of infinite 
wifdoita and infinite goodnefs; In promoting 
thele it difplays the care of the fupreme Being 
for his creatures. It difplays an intereft ante- 
4cedent to creation, and exerted without inter- 
ixiiliion from age to age* To this grand defigti 
Sk, feries of extraordinary events uniformly con- 
tributes. Nothing, however minute, is in re- 
ality of fmall importance ; nothing is irregular 
Or difcordant. With this view the fyftem of 
the world was framed. Heaven is iriterefted. 
Qbd the Father facrifices his only and beloved 
Son : God the Son becomes the voluntpry fa* 
Orifice; and the Spirit of God fandifies thei 
v^rhole. Time is employed in the completion 
c^f the fcheme, and eternity is to fupply ex- 
i^auftlefs mercies; To this all the tranfadions 
of the world evidently contribute, and to this 
Cnd they iiniformly concur. Prophecy pre- 
^iAs, and events realize the prediAion. The 
I^owers of this world are unconfcioufly or evea 
^^ludantly inftrumental. Whether empire* 
^e> or Iddgdoms fall ; vvhether the juft fu fiery 
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or the wicked triumph; whether faints are 
martyred, or infidels perfecute ; ftill the king« 
dom of Chrift is advancing. The gates of hell 
cannot prevail againfi: it, and even death itielf 
is fwallowed up in vi6lory. Yet here ungrate^ 
ful and fuUen Infidelity ofiers its objections. — 
Why did God permit man to fall ? Why not 
preferve him by a fuperintendent coercion? Is 
not this a countera6lion of the firft defign ?— ^ 
The anfwer muft be, that it is impoffible for 
finite reafon to comprehend how far omni-« 
fcience. and omnipotence may concur; how 
far omnipotence may choofe to become fub- 
jeft to contingencies. But we ought to ac- 
knowledge the mercy propofed, and cheerfully 
to accept it, becaufe it comes to us with all 
the marks of confiflent analogy. We might 
with equal reafon obje6k to the ufe of food, 
becaufe we know not exa6tly how it operates 
in the fyftem to afford nutriment. We might 
alfo refrain from it on the fame ground^ be- 
caufe God has hot fo created us as to exifi: with- 
out the neceflity of this perpetual renovation* 
In the produAion of thefe great events we fee 
the apparatus fplendid, and the more fubordi- 
nate parts confiflent : all like the works of 
God ; all analogous to his operations in nature. 
Is there any fyftem of religion in which the 
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4ei]gn IS fo Uniformly progreffive, and the 
«veffit$ fo admirably effedive ? In comparifoti 
of this, how mean are the pretenfiohs of the 
Arabian prophet ! the fuperftition of the Hin- 
doo I the abfurdities of the polytheifm of 
Greece and of Rome ! Indeed all are too mean 
to be put in competition. 

If we attend to the threats and rewards 
which the Chriftian . religion propofes, we find 
that they are merely conditional. It prefles 
none into its fervice who are not voluntary 
difcipks. It is not a plan of coercion, but of 
^ co-operation. For God only worketh together 
with thofe who themfelves work. All is left 
to the determination and the condudl of the 
will. Jt proclaims no neceflity but a freedom 
of adion, and calls us to the glorious liberty of 
the fons of God. It fpeaks of this life as a 
date of trial ; and while we are exhorted to 
rcfift temptation, we are taught to expecft it. 
We are to experience wars without, and fight- 
ings within. All this fuppoies us not exempt 
from the fufferings of other men, but we are 
even expofed to greater trials. The divine 
grace is to be our aid, and the holy Spirit out 
comforter ; but though the aififtance is fuper- 
natural, its adion is gentle, and perceptible 
only in its efieds. We are told, that we nivfft 
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nS: as ordinary men^ and engage as fuch ih 
the general fyftem of life; If Chriftians there- 
fore prove better than other men, it muft pro- 
ceed from their own application of the gtace 
bellowed by Heaven ^ It is indeed reafoiiably 
to be expected that men will aA as men, be- 
caufe all this is foretold, and againfi: all thid 
are we not frequently forewarned ? The world 
and its interefts are powerful ; and though 
God could force men into virtuCi that w^ould 
be to deftroy its meriti And as the motives 
of Chriftianity are not coercive, and its opera- 
tion on the mind gentle, its progrefs muft be / 
expeded to bd gradual. 

Having Confidered fome of the principal cha-* 
rafterillics of the Chriftian religion^ let tis now 
proceed to its internal evidences. Of the fu-^ 
periority of the writings of the Old Teftatoenf 
in their fublime reprefentations of the Deity, 
^nd the moral ftate of man, we have treated* 
We muft now proceed to confider the con* 
fiftence and the internal evidence of the writ-- 
ings included in what is called the New Tefta-^ 
ment, in which we fliall perceive the fame 
wonderful accordance and fuperiority- 

Whoever attentively and impartially perufes 
tbem, muft obierve the moft decifive marks of 
internal authenticity. This charader^ though 
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obvious in' the books of the Old Tefiament, Is 
more peculiarly fo in thofe of the New. By 
authenticity here I mean, not only the gCT 
nuine figns of the ftyle of the writers, but that 
evident charader, that colour and teftimony of 
truth, which always carries with it a com-» 
manding and irrefidible authority : all this top 
corroborated by circumflances both external 
and. collateral. Of the external proofs of the 
authenticity of the holy Scriptures it does no^; 
fall within my province to treat. This fubje<9: 
has received the moft ample and fatisfaftory 
teftimony from many able writers. There is 
no hiftory which affords fuch imprefjive de-r 
monftration, while the more important and. 
fubordinate parts contribute to general fupport 
and confirmation. In confidering the confift- 
ency of the iacred Scriptures, an appeal mufl 
be made to the candid mind. To fuch, a few 
inftances of apparent difcordance will not be a 
formidable ohjQ&iqxi, eveq if found in the 
bool^ of the Eyangelifts. Thele have beea 
again and again reaified by cpmpetent de- 
fenders. And fhould their attempts at recon- 
ciliation not appear in every inftance altoge-: 
ther fatisfadory, yet thefe variations in the 
narrative, which may thus feem not fully ad- 
Jn[^d, though the greater part are clearly ei;-., 

J 3 
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plained^ cannot raife anj material objedLioir, 
trnlefs with thofe who are difpofed to magnify 
every fcruple. With fuch indeed there is no 
reafoning. To dwell on trivial obje<9:ions i$ 
the poor employment of minute criticifm. 
Thefe flight incongruities mufl: imprefs us with 
a conviction of the veracity of the narrators^. 
They prove that no collufion could have ex- 
ifted between them, and that they did not con- 
:^ire to deceive. 

It would be impofiible to enter into a dif* 
cuflion on this fubje6k within our prefcribed 
limits. It is only propofed at prefent to ob^ 
ferve, that in the Golpels and Ads of the 
Apoftles there is fuch an agreement with all 
circumftances of the contemporary cuftoms and 
manners, that it gives the moft lively colour 
of probability to the fa6ls which are related; 

Let us confider the difficulties of fiction. The 
greateft effort of human genius is delineation of 
individual charader. To difcriminate this amid 
various combinations, and to preferve it whole^ 
" fimplex et unum/' in a fucceflion of chang- 
ing circumftances, requires extraordinary pow- 
ers of mind. In comparifon with this, ge- 
neral delcription, however fublime, is inferior, 
becaufe generalities may ftrike the ruder ages, 
and require no nice diflindion or obfervation. 



i 
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In comhination of peculiarities the greatefi: 
poets and hiftorians have excelled ; for this de- 
mands exquiUte knowledge of the paiiions, and 
their mode of operation in all the verfatilities 
and occurrences of life. It is in this power 
that the father of poets is fo eminent^ and in 
which his Roman imitator is inferior. The 
heroes of the former are not only great, but 
they are depi6ted with all the diftin6k pecu- 
liarities and marks^ and colour and Ihades^ of 
individual likenefs. The efFcA of this power 
is to give an air of probability even to fi6tion. 
Yet in the &bulous works of human genius 
inconfiftency will ever be found. But the ad- 
mirable and clear manner, by which the feveral 
chara&ers introduced in the Goipel hiflory are 
marked and preferved, muft forcibly ftrike us. 
Such accuracy human invention could never 
attain. It is obvious that the writers differ 
materially from each other in ftyle, in lan- 
guage, and even in their mode of thinking, 
They Ihew not the leaft attempt at conceal- 
ment even of their own charaders, weaknefles, 
mifconceptions, or errors ; and yet they won- 
derfully concur in all their defcriptions of the 
inanners and charaders of others. In all this 
there is the evident flamp of genuine limpli- 
city and truth. We muft infer, that they were 
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imioiated by the fame fpirit. In the fidtition^ 
delineation of a perfeA charader there is np 
difficulty. The natural iniipidity of fuch ^ 
pidure renders it eafily attainable by wiiteiik 
of the meaneft capaci^. To paint the pi^* 

* • • 

daunted hero, or the blamelefs man, requiie^ 
neither talent or effort of the mind, fiut yfh^ 
human genius is employed in delineating the 
charader of diyinity, it links under the weight 
of the fubje<%, and all its faculties becoine jpa^^ 
ralyfed. Yet we fee the four Evangelifts, who 
were originally illiterate, delineating the Re^ 
deemer of mankind, in whofe perfoh divinity 
and human feelings were myfterioufly blended, 
with fuch fublime iimpUcity, with fuch faith-^ 
ful unity of chara6ler, with fuch fucceis, and 
fuch equal and coincidental harmony, as is truly 
afloniihingf and beipeaks an excellence altog^ 
^her unrivalled and tnore than mortal. We be- 
hold a portrait that raifes ideas of the utmoft 
perfedibn, t^hat infpires the deepeft reverence, 
and fills the miAd with conceptions far above 
^uman. Does our Jjord exert his miraculous 
powere ; how godlike is that operation ! how 
great the eiffed: ! Does he call the dead from 
^e iilent: \otn\>, and exclaim, I iay unto thee, 
^iwake — ^arife ; does he ftill the raging of the 
^pripy waves, apd exclaim. Peace, be ftill; how 
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fdblime is the expreffion ! And how is this rcr 
lated which ftrikes us with fuch wonderful 
* force ? In a manner the mofl iimple ; in Ian* 
guage the moft unadorned^ yet forcible, conr 
yincing, and inimitable. All is unaffeded, yet 
all grand in the extreme. Accordingly we read, 
y Fear and allonilhment fell on all that heard^ 
f' and on all that beheld/' It is not intended, 
in thefe obfervations, to confider the iacred 
Scriptures as efforts of compolition> but tq 
Ihew how infinitely fuperior they are, how far 
more fuccefsful than the mofl arduous labours 
of human genius. We have here the ftrongeft 
internal evidence that the fads are genuine, 
fince no fidion could produce fuch harmony. 
We find four feparate writers concurring tq 
delineate the exprefs image and brightnefs of 
the Father, the awful tranladions of incarnate 
divinity. Here we muft confefs powers far 
more tranfcendent than any which have ever 
diloniihed and delighted the world. This cha*- 
xader of dignified fimplicity; this harmony 
and confifience, which confiitute the figns of a 
nature more than human, is in no infiance 
more admirably and perfeAly difplayed than 
in the charader of our blefled Lord himielf. 
How Ihall we be able to fum up the many ex- 
emplifications of excellence which united tq 
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form this perfe<9: whole ? When we view the 
Son of God divefted of the gloiy which he had 
with the Father before the world ; when we 
fee him in the likenefs of man^ fubje<% to our 
fuflerings and partaker of our infirmities; when 
we compare him with all thofe illuftrious cha-> 
ra<9:era who have given (plendour to hiftory, and 
who have laboured to render themfelves models 
of human perfedion ; when we view him op. 
poied to all who have proudly aiTumed the 
name of philofophers^ and have ihidied to ren^ 
der themfelves examples of virtue ; how does 
the Son of the Higheft rife in the comparifon ! 
How do they fink ! How glorious, how great, 
how manifeft his fuperiority ! How evident 
their imperfe6):ion ! In the mofi eminent of the 
ancient pbilofophers there is an evident afiec- 
tation of fingularity. How unequal are their 
pretenfions ! Their virtues are mingled with 
many imperfeAions ; their conceptions tinc^ 
tured with abfurdity ; their charity narrowed 
by a fpirit of contention ; their difputes con- 
du6led with a fupercilious defire of victory, ra- 
ther than of truth. How full of oftentation 
are their precepts ! True excellence poifeiles 
indeed a confcioufnefs of fuperiority, but it is 
always tempered with the moft unafluming 
meekneis. This is one of the ftrongeft marks 
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of intelleftual preeminence. How confpici!- 
ous is this in all the works, the condii<9:, in 
all the difcourfe of the blefled Jiefus ! With 
the faireft and the beft pretence to the ap- 
plauie of mankind, he fought only to give 
glory to God. In delivering his admirable 
leflbns he fpoke indeed as one who had autho^ 
nV^ and as never man fpahe ; yet his fole ob- 
je<9: was, not to win the admiration, but to 
promote the falvation of mankind. He fought 
no praife, no glory for himfelf. All was done 
from motives of a higher kind. Sometimes 
his cenfures were fevere. But even this is a 
proof of the dignity of his charafter. Hav- 
ing an authority infinitely higher than human, 
knowing the hearts and the very thoughts, he 
eould not but difcern who merited his re- 
prehenfions, and how great were the enormi- 
ties of offenders. Here mildneft would have 
been inconfillent with the dignity of his mif- 
fion ; and, while he underftood more than man, 
he could not but a6l as the intimate of heaven. 
While therefore with an omnipotent arrai he 
controls all nature, animate or inanimate, nay 
the grave itfelf hears his voice, yet he difclaims 
all glory for himfelf. How aftonilhing is his 
humility ! how immutable his goodnefs ! how 
amiable his compaffion \ how dignified his 
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whole charad^r and deportment ! In all he 
did^ in all he laid« we fee the example of the 
perfe<%ion which men ought to endeayour to 
imitate ; though human nature can never attain 
it So ailonifhing are the proofs of his power, 
that to fuppofe him merely man appears in^ 
confident with fuch extraordinary gifts. The 
whole of his addrefles to the Father, and all thq 
declarations he makes of himfelf, give us rea* 
fon to apprehend, that the union between him 
and the Father is of a myflerious and intimate 
nature. They give iis reafon to apprehend, 
that his power was not merely delegated, but 
inherent. Though he bad many c^ifciples, yet 
he did not form them into a fchoql to pxal^ his 
name ; on the contrary, he told them, that his 
layings were too hard for them to underftand^ 
He taught rather for mankind than for them, 
and they were only enlightened wh^n thpy 
were to behold his face no more. So far wa\ 
he from afluming the charafter of a leader,, 
that he foretold them, that his death would bo 
neceflary for the confirmation of his doiftrines^ 
To fuffer for truth has indeed been the fate of 
many innocent perfons ; but then death was 
not neceflary for the confirmation of their, 
doftrines- The death of Socrates gave time 
for prejudice to fubfide, and for deliberation to^ 



ulcertain the injuftice of his condem nation ^ 
In this too was tnaniffefted the innocence of 
Jefus^ and the iniquity of his adcttfets. But 
did the difciples of Socrates, from the circum-i 
fiance of his death, confequently acquire new" 
lights or better comprehend his inftnidions ? 
Our liord told his difciples, that another 
teacher would come, the Comforter, even thci 
Spirit of truth, who fhould teach them all 
things. His dodlrines became more luminous^ 
even when he could no longer teach ; and he; 
Could obtain only poflhilmous praife. His 
do6lrines were never delivered in writing, hnt 
Were left to fldat oh the mind of the hearers 
till they fhould be fixed by the irrefiftible im- 
pulfe of the divine Spirit. Mahomet atten- 
tively compiled his Koran ; but our bleiled 
Lord left his inftru6l:ions to the care of Al- 
mighty Providence ; they were to be tranf- 
mitted by fpiritual infcription, not only to the 
fight, but to be written in the heart* To fum 
up the whole, we find that the charaAer of 
our Lord is in perfeA conformity with all the 
predi<%ions relative to the promifed Meffiah. 

But further, the fame confiflence is apparent 
in the defcription of the charadlers of the dif- 
cipleSi as delivered to us by the Evangelifis* 
Before they had received the gift of the holy 
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Spirit, we perceive them, in every tranfadion^ 
acting as uneducated men^ and in their con*^ 
verfation and ideas we may trace all the com- 
mon prejudices of ignorant minds. Yet in thefe 
there is a variety of cbarader. Peter is Ian- 
guine and vehement ; Thomas incredulous and 
obfHnate; John meek and afFe6tionate. In Fe-^ 
ter is con trailed a timidity in the hour of dan-» 
ger, and a weaknefs under trial. This is ex-^ 
tremely natural ; for fanguine tempers generally 
fall into the oppofite extreme under a change 
of circumftances. Hence his flight when our 
Lord was about to be apprehended, and his ful>- 
iequent denial of his Matter ; following after 
him at a diilance, though he had feveral time9 
fwom to die with him. The lame charaAers 
they in fome meafure retained after the defcent 
of the Holy Ghoft ; though that great event in- 
ipired them with extraordinary powers and 
very different and more elevated fentiments. 
Yet we ftill diftinguifli the prevalence of natural 
habit. In fome of the incidental perfons of the 
iacred hiftory we trace the fame difcrimination 
of charader. Martha, the lifter of Lazarus, is 
impatient, a<9:ive, and fedulous : Mary gentle 
and attentive. The condud of Pontius Pilate, 
in the facrifice of private opinion to popular 
prejudices and to felf-intcreft, is exadly what 
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we fee every day exemplified in the inter- 
courle of the world. Even the treachery of 
Jadas is reprefented to os in a probable and 
natural manner. He was led to enormous 
wickednefs by the gradual procefs of vice. He 
was not even at firfl: aware of the full extent 
and of all the evil confequences of his engage- 
ment with the rulers, and was a deluded in- 
ilrument of their malice. This feems to be 
probable from his defire of returning the price 
of his guilt, and from his fubfequent com- 
pun6):ion and agony of mind, which led to fui- 
cide ; the too common and dreadful refuge of 
intolerable anguifh. It is further a proof of 
the fidelity and confiftence of the lacred wri- 
ters^ that they defcribe, on all occafions, the 
condudb of the leveral fe&s of the Jews in a 
manner exaAly confornfable to their well- 
known charafters. The haughty and intole- 
rant Pharifee, the dilputatious Scribe, the in- 
fidel Sadducee, never aft or fpeak inconfiH- 
cntly with their prejudices or their habits. 

There is another circumftance in the hiftory 
of the New Teflament, which adds to its pro- 
bability. A principal motive with the Jewifli 
rulers to difcourage the doArines of our Lord, 
was the apprehenfion of lofing their tejnporal 
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authority, and that mean bat too commoti dif^ 
jpofition of mankind to court nfurpatidn. The 
iloman power was indifierent to the quefticHi> 
whether Jefus was the exped:ed Meffiah of 
the Jews. It was the policy of that people to 
indulge all whom they conquered with the full 
enjoyment of their religious iiiperftitions and 
attachments. As religion and morals had 
little connexion in their own fy^em, all reli- 
gions were alike to them which did not inter' 
fer6 with the civil power. The priefis and 
rulers however made that ufe of the indul-^ 
gence which was mod advantageous to their 
peculiar interefts. They aiFeded to ideu^ 
tify the do6lrines of our blefied Saviour with 
the Roman government, exclaiming, ff^hoevet 
tntteth hinfjelf a king is net the friend qf 
Ccefar. Our Lord Tiad never ipoken of his 
kingdom in any other than a metaphorical 
fenfe; and that kingdom he exprefsly de-' 
dared was not of this world. But it fuited 
their purpoies to iniifl: on the literal explana-* 
tiott. Th^y therefore pretended to be zealous 
in the caufe of their oppreflbn l\iis conform-* 
ance to the general pradifce of the world muft 
be allowed to give an air of probability to the 
iacred hillory* If in the events recorded by 
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the Eviangelifts any thing contrary to nature 
bad been advanced, it would have weakened 
the credibility of their narrations. 

The parables and the difdourfes of our Lord, 
tranfmitted to us by the Evangelifts, muft be 
allowed to be incomparable fpeciraens of con- 
centrated wifdom, by thofe who may be dif- 
pofed to confider them in no higher point of 
view than human. But what human power 
has ever reached to fuch excellence ? De- 
cidedly none. This then is the wifdom that 
is from above. It is remarkable of thefe, that, 
while they contain all the doftrines of iSelief, 
they form canons of morality, and lerve to 
prove, on this firft authority, the folly of thofe 
who confider moral topics beneath the dignity 
of the preacher, or the faith of the Chriftian. 
The fermon on the mount would alone con- 
fute the error of fuch an opinion ; but we have 
in the Gofpels repeated examples to juftify 
thofe, whofe employment it is to inftrucft in 
recommending the duties of life, and confirm- 
ing them by the fandions of religion. The 
j)arables delivered by our Lord are at once 
^bmprehenfive and concife, infl;ru6tive and 
intelligible ; and even where the application is 
not immediately clear, it is fupplied by our 
divine Infl:ru6lor himfelf. It ought to excite 
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our admiration^ that, though they may ibme- 
times not be inilantly obvious, yet that, when 
thus explained, we perceive the excellence of 
the plan, which is fo finely contrived as to 
form the mod convenient vehicle for in- 
ftru6i:ion. No mode of teaching is fo concife, 
fo comprehenfive, or fo ufeful, as parables : 
for theie make a ready and a durable impref- 
fion on the memory ; and as apparent outlines 
in vifion give fhape and diftindnefs to bodies, 
fo thefe embody and more forcibly imprefs the 
feveral duties of life on the mind. Thefe are 
fomel* of the evidences of the truth of the 
Chriilian revelation. When we turn our eyes 
to the events recorded in the New Tefta- 
ment ; when we read of the angelic hoft pro- 
claiming. Peace on earth,, and good will towards 
men ; when we behold the Redeemer of man- 
kind opening the eyes of the blind, the ears of 
the deaf, or loofing the tongue of the dumb, 
and even calling the dead from the grave j 
when we fee him nailed on the crofs ; when 
the land is darkened ; when we feel the agita- 
tion of the earth, and all nature bearing tefti- 
mony to the truth of its God; and lafily^ 
when we fee the Holy One, having loofed th^ 
pains of death, hecaufe it was not pojpble that 
hejhoidd he holden of it^ and afcending into 
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heaven crowned with the glory and the ma- 
jefly on high ; ought not every knee to bow 
down, and every tongue to confefs that Jefus 
was the Son of God ? 
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LECTURE V. 



Acts ii. 22. 

Je/us of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you j 
by miracles^ and wonders , andjigns. 

XXAVING confidered the conMency of the 
Mofaic and Chriftian revelations, I now pro- 
pofe to offer a few remarks on the miracles 
and prophecies which conneA the two dilpen- 
fations. 

To begin with the iubjed of miracles; a ipe- 
cies of evidence^ in which it muii: be allowed 
that there is no analogy to a general provi- 
dence ; for thefe are deviations from that or- 
dinary courfe, by which he is pleaied to con- 
du6fc the works of nature. This evidence is 
much difputed, and reluctantly received^ not 
only by thofe who poflefs an evU heart ofun-^ 
belief) but by thofe who can comprehend that 
only which immediately operates on the ex- 
ternal ienies. As St. Paul aiked, when pkad- 
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ing before Agrippa ^, Whyjhoald it he thought 
a thing incredible with you that God Jhould 
raife the dead? the fame mode of interro^- 
tion may be applied to thofe who deny this 
extraordinary interpofition in his moral go- 
vernment. Why fhould it be thought incredi- 
ble that God Ihould work a miracle for any 
fpecial purpofe ? In both cafes it muft ob- 
vioufly ftrike us, that the caufe is more than 
e^ual to the effed:. In the mechanifm of na- 
ture, as well as of art, we can always fuppofe 
an effe6l, to which an adequate cauie can be 
affigned. This will apply to miracles. There 
are none affirmed in the Scriptures to have 
been performed which are beyond the power, 
or inconfiflent with the attributes of God. 
To caufe a temporary fufpenfion, or derange- 
ment, or inverfion of the laws of nature, is st 
lefs effort of Omnipotence than creation, or 
the appointment of thofe laws. He who gave 
life, and (iontrived fo exquifitely all its; func- 
tions, may, if he pleafe, arrefl their operation, 
or reflore it when deffcroyed. This admits of 
no difpute; and therefore the objections of 
fceptics are rather raifed againfl the probability 
than the poffibility of a miracle. Now the 
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moil: obvious anfwer to this may be, that, fince 
the poffibility is granted, we cannot refule aA 
lent to the probability, provided the occaffion 
or the objed: of any miraculous interference of 
the Deity be of fuch importance as to require 
a particular fufpenfion or diverfion of the or- 
dinary courle of providence, and if the objecft 
alleged be confiftent with thofe great and ef- 
fential attributes, wifdom, mercy, and juftice. 
It has been urged with fome appearance of 
plaufibility, that our own experience of the re- 
gularity of nature is fufficient to invalidate 
any teftimony that may be brought in fevour 
of a miracle. 

This however is to oppole particular expe- 
rience to univerfal ; a portion of exiftence to 
all the ages of mankind. For what may riot 
have been perceived by one individual, may 
have been experienced by many ; what may 
not have occurred in one generation, may fre- 
quently have been witnefled in others antece- 
dent. Of colle6live experience it is hnpoflible 
to fpeak decidedly, becaufe that may be well 
known to an individual, or to many indivi- 
duals, which has never been communicated to 
others ; and there is no univerfal regifter of 
experience. 

Nor is it a fufficient confutation of any faft, 
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to aflert that it has not been fubmitted to par- 
ticular obfervation. We have no means of 
ocular teftimony for any hillorical circum- 
llance, and for the truth of fuch circumilances 
we miill truft to the records of former ages. 
Volcanos have exilled in many parts of the 
globe, which are now extincft : yet here the 
phenomena of nature concur to ellabliih our 
belief in their exiftence. Our faith is here de- 
termined by analogy, by confiderable probabi- 
lity, but altogether without particular expe- 
rience. 

They who oppofe the credibility of a mi- 
racle feem to forget that the origin of all 
created things muft have been miraculous ; 
that is, contrary to human experience. For 
the origin of the creation of man, either we 
muft truft to imaginary fpeculation, or to the 
declarations of the Scriptures : for nothing is 
more clear, than that the original parent could 
not have exifted from infancy to maturity 
without iupernatural aid; for of all animals 
man is the moft helplefs in the early part of 
exiftence. The human mind too is progreflive, 
and coUeds and forms all its ideas gradually, 
and could therefore only arrive at undediand- 
ing by fome miraculous interpofition of al- 
mighty wifdom. It is evident therefore, that 
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he firft parents of the human fpecies could 
lot have fubfifted in a ftate oif infancy, unlefs 
>y fome particular interference of Providence ; 
t is therefore certain that they muft have been 
created, as the Scriptures reprefent, in a ftate 
both of corporeal and mental maturity. The 
fadje pbfervation will apply to many fpecies 
of animals. Here then we have an abfolute 
demonftration of the exiftence of miracles ; and 
thus we may fafely conclude, that God, having 
at firft produced all the creation by miracles, 
might have fucceflively employed iitpilar in- 
terpofitions. 

Both the Jewifli and Chriftian difpenlations 
iave been fubjed: to difcuflion of the fame 
Jind. Their miracles, and indeed all their evi- 
iences, meet with objecSlors of the fame tem- 
>er. They were equally difputed and dif-, 
Jrufted. Their authority was equally called in 
lueftion. But the lame remark may be made 
>n both, that from their nature they could not 
lave been the efied: of any coUuiion. 

On the fubjed: of miracles it is impoftible to 
inter into a detail j but their general neceflity 
n ages antecedent to the eftabliftiment of 
^hriftianity muft be obvious. When events 
Proceed in a natural courfe, they produce little 
^ffeA on the human mind. Thus the riling 
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and fetting of the fun, the fucceflion of fea- 
fbns, and all that is regular in nature, goes on 
without exciting emotions of gratitude or fe- 
rioufneft. But earthquakes, tempefts, and 
other deftruAive and terrific phenomena, a- 
waken extraordinary emotions, and bring ns 
from fenfuality to God. In the hiftory of the 
Jewifli nation we find that nothing but par- 
ticular manifeftations of divine power could 
reftrain them from idolatry. The miraculous 
interpofition of the Deity has therefore a ten- 
dency to make impreffions which could never 
be effected by regular procefs or operation. 
But even miracles, if too frequent, would caufe 
at length very little emotion ; for it is fur- 
prifing to obferve how foon the mind grows 
calm, and even becomes callous under extraor- 
dinary calamities. Thus we look on death, the 
moft awful of human events, with indifie- 
rence. The great hiftorian of Athens has 
informed us, that in the peftilence which vi- 
fited that city during the firft Peloponnefian 
war, the fufierers grew more emboldened in 
vice, and feemed anxious to fill up the Ihort 
meafure of their fuppoled days with licenti- 
oufnefs. We have the lame accounts of other 
cities under fimilar circumflances. The in- 
ference I would draw is, not that iuch -ex- 
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traordinary events are void of terror, but that 
they ceafe to be fo by long fucceffion. For 
in thefe iniiances the effe6l at firft was very 
coniiderable 5 and therefore it is eafy to un- 
derftand why the Almighty fhould fome- 
times depart from the ordinary courle of na- 
ture, and why thefe deviations fhould feldpm 
occur. 

Let us now proceed to the confideration of 
prophecy, which may be confidered a fpecies 
of miracle ; the one is indeed an inftantaneous 
eflFbrt of divine power, the other gradual, but 
equally fiupendous. The various and furprif- 
ing coincidences which occur between the 
written word and the events wTiich it pre- 
dicted, are fuch as muft at leall deferve the at- 
tention of all who are capable of thinking. 
There is another drcumftance which unites 
the confideration of this fubjed: immediately 
with the defign of thefe Ledures, the regular 
and confiftent plan of the Deity in the pre- 
diiStion and fulfilment of events. Prophecy 
begins infl:antly with the fall, it proceeds in a 
connected feries of circumfl:ances, and looks 
forward to the final confummation of all 
things. This feries of prophecy, if not exactly 
regular in confequence, is fo in connediion. 
No great events, which relate to the oeconomy 
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of the fcheme of redemption, are unconne6led 
or independent of prophecy. This divine Ipirit 
pervades all the courfe of hiftory, is employed 
in all the agency of the divine procedure^ and 
in the procefs of time continually develops 
new proofs of its prolpeftive views. It con- 
foles fallen and afHidted man with the hope, 
that the feed of the woman ihall bruiie the 
head of the ferpent. It forewarns him of the 
demolition of the wicked by the univerfal de- 
luge. It accompanies the righteous, and pre- 
di6ls the fate of the renovated world. It fore- 
tels the events which fhould confole the de- 
fcendants of Abraham. It pictures the for- 
tunes of the fons of Ifrael. It is the comfort, 
the counfellor, and the direAor, of the chofen 
but irrefolute and inconilant people of God. 
It anticipates the moft glorious and the moft 
iplendid events. Nor is the Gentile world for- 
gotten. Their fate is predi6ted. The iun is 
darkened^ according to the peculiar and facred 
language of this predi6live fptrit, the moon is 
turned into blood, the ftars fall, the heavens 
are fhaken, and the earth is moved ; empires 
and kingdoms fall, flourilhing cities become 
ruinous heaps : but all thefe powerful efieds 
are the confeqpoence of woes long and ezai^y 
foretold. 
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"The (ame Ipirit of prophecy accompanies 
all the moft illuftrious events of Chriilian fal- 
vation. It prepares the world for itis Saviour. 
It ipeaks in the voice that cries in the wilder- 
nefe. Prepare ye a highway for your God. It 
utters itlelf in the words of Him who fpake as 
never man fpake. It is born in the firil words 
of confolation^ which God is pleafed to vouch- 
iafe to confole the alBidted tranlgreflbr. It 
lives through the whole fcheme of redemption, 
and will only end with the dilTolution of all 
created things, and be fwallowed up in the laft 
triumph over the reign of fin and of death. 

As the Almighty was pleafed under the firft 
diipenfation to difplay his power, and to prove 
the authority of his meflengers by miracles, it 
mufl be reafonable to exped that the fecond 
covenant ihould be atteded by the fame ex- 
ternal figns. What Mofes and the prophets 
did to prove their divine commifEon, it was 
confident that Chrifl fhould efFed ; for without 
proofs equally fignal and equally demonflrative 
of authority more than human, the Saviour of 
mankind would have appeared to the eyes of 
the world, not only with diminifhed luflre, 
but with inferior power ; and he could not 
have been that prophet which the Legiflator 
of Ifra^l predided fhould be like untp hitoiclf. 
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Thofe who believed in the power of M6Ces 
would not have trufted in Chrift, had he ap- 
peared inferior to him in the marks or figns of 
his commiiiion. The humility of his fiation 
was always an objection urged by the vain- 
glorious, by thofe who expefted and were ena- 
moured with the power of an earthly prince ; 
and all the wifdom of Jefus would have been 
of no avail without his power of working mi- 
racles. Indeed our blefled Lord made this ap- 
peal himfelf to the world : Though ye believe 
not me, believe the tvorks. The advocates of 
revealed religion have ever confidered the com- 
pletion of prophecy as an inconteftable proof 
of the divine origin of their faith. The ene- 
mies of Chriftianity, confcious of the force of 
this argument, have endeavoured to invalidate 
the authority of an evidence which they can- 
not deny, and to leflen the credibility of 
thofe fa6ts which they cannot difprove. 

But as there is a ftrong refemblance be- 
tween the circumfiances of hiftory and the 
predi6):ions which foretold them, which they 
were unable to difavow. Porphyry, who flon- 
rifhed in the third century, boldly affirmed 
that the prediAions of the iacred hiftory were 
written after the events; and he gave thii rca- 
fon^ that the Jewifh prophecies were more like 
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a narrative of paft IranfaAions, than a pro- 
(pe6lus of future events. To anfwer this ob- 
jeAion, nothing more is neceflary than to prove 
from hiftorical evidence that this aflertibn was 
ill-grounded. 

It is incontrovertible, that the Macedonian 
empire was pofterior to the predi6lions of its 
rife and fall in the prophecies of Daniel ; and 
that the Roman conquefts were obtained long 
after the death of the fame illuftrious prophet. 
The truth of prophecy might be doubtful, if 
the events foretold were not numerous. A 
fortuitous concurrence of a few circumftances 
might poffibly happen. 

The agreement of many cannot naturally be 
expedled, but the exaA completion of the far 
greater part muft be confidered as miraculous. 
Let us attend to this unanfwerable and con- 
vincing argument; for how is it poflible, unlefs 
by fome unhappy infatuation, to difbelieve all 
the remarkable predictions of the holy Scrip- 
tures ? In thofe facred books we may difcern 
the hiftory of all the important fcenes which 
have been tranladed on the great theatre 
of the world difplayed in the moft luminous 
characfters. You may there behold all the con- 
lequent events of hiftory wonderfully deli- 
neated^ though not underftood until their com- 
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pletion ; like the vegetable embryon, which 
contains the principles of all future ramifica* 
tion^ and which, as favourable feafons advance, 
gradually difclofes and expands. 

Thus the arcana of fkcred and profane hif- 
tory were wonderfully proclaimed by the 
word of God, in the writings of his infpired 
prophets, though beyond the power of human 
penetration. But as the events are tranfa6ked, 
the refemblance is gradually difcovered. All 
becomes evident and indifputable. Our fcni- 
ples are fwallowed up in certainty, and infi- 
delity converted into admiration. 

It is indeed probable, that thofe who were 
(employed in proclaiming the predi6):ions were 
often ignorant, or at leaft had only oblcure 
conceptions of future circumftances. That the 
great outlines of facred and profane hiftory are 
all delineated in the oracles of divine wifdom, 
is a circumftance too obvious to be denied by 
the candid ; but the injudicious vanity of fpe- 
culators has contributed in a great meafure to 
weaken the dignity of prophecy. They have 
not waited for the gradual difclofure of events; 
but have even been adapting circumftances to 
a prophecy from their own imagination^ at- 
tempting to draw refemblances where in fstA 
there is little, or even no trace of a likeneis. 
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lit by premature conjecftures they perplex 
themfelves and difcourage others. 

Now it is evident that a prophecy is only 
known by the event ; and where the event is 
fully completedi^ the likenefs is fo ftriking that 
it cannot be miftaken. Biit the ambition of 
difcovery leads man to fandy refemblances to 
prove the fimilitudfei while the prophecy is yet 
ih a ftate of advance. They judge by equivo- 
cal and fallible fymptoms. In the propheticS 
declarations we are to admire the coincidence 
of the events with the prophecy. Thus, that 
Babylon ihould become a waftej that the 
pride of Tyre fliould fall ; is not in itfelf mira« 
culous : for we allow with the unbeliever, that 
fit^ilar circumflances have happened, and that 
many cities, and even kingdoms, in the revo- 
lution of events, have funk from a ftate of 
pride and grandeur into infignificance* But 
the circumftance to be admired is, that the 
event fliould exadly correfpond with its pre* 
diction. Babylon or Tyre deftroyed, or Nine- 
veh or Jerufalem wafted, are not fo much the 
fubje<3: of wonder : but that after the predic- 
tion Babylon and Jerufalem fliould have fuf- 
fered after the manner foretold, is extraordi-^ 
nary, and by this coincidence the miracle is 
confirmed. 
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The fole quedion therefore is, whether the 
prediAions were fubfequent to the events, or 
whether they preceded them, The.perrerfe 
and determined infidel will always plead; that 
our evidence is not fatisfaiftory, or our afler- 
tions not (uificiently well attefted. But whea 
it may be proved, that the circumftances which 
the facred hiflorians have prophefied are yet 
tranfading in the world, are fulfilling at the 
prefent hour ; candour muft neceflkrily acqui- 
efce in the truth of a revelation, fupported by 
fuch undeniable fads. We muft coniider the 
prefent ftate of the Jewiih nation as one of the 
moft convincing arguments in favour of Chrif*' 
tianity. 

At this confiderable diftance of time we can 
no longer doubt the circumftances of the pre- 
didion. We muft look with an awful re- 
verence on thofe lacred charadlers who have 
foretold the events of which we are now the 
fpec^tors. We have only to look around and 
be convinced. The temporal interefts of thofe 
who prediiSted them, if fuch they had, have 
long been annihilated, and all their hopes of 
fame, of honour, and of profit, have been bu- 
ried in the grave. We muft now be con- 
vinced that they were alone influenced by the 
divine Spirit, and by that genuine and boneii 
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love of truth which it infpires. , We may ac- 
quire conviction of the certainty of the divine 
promifes in the adiual traniad:ion of his provi« 
dence^ at once undeniable^ manifeft, and intel- 
ligible. Here indeed the immediate influence 
has not been perceptible, though its efFefts are 
certain. The divine agency has operated on 
the minds of men ; their artful fchemes of am- 
bition, add their reftlefs difpofitions, have all 
been fubfepvient to the fecret purpoles of his 
comprehenfive providence. 

It is an obfervation of our blefled Saviour 
himfeif, that a wicked and perverfe generation 
aiketh for a fign. A fign we have. We fee a 
nation wonderfully preferved for numerous 
centuries, and widely difperfed all over the 
furface of the globe, yet miraculoufly kept dif- 
tinA from all others with which they have 
been intermixed ; opprefled, yet fubfifling a- 
greeably to the divine predi(9:ions. As in na- 
ture there are particles of bodies which remain 
inviolable, however combined ; fo thefe extra- 
ordinary people, dilperfed throughout every 
climate, and aiAidfi every nation, have been 
attra<%ed to each other by a wonderful powet 
of fubflftence, though ever fubje6l: to the ar- 
bitrary impofitions, the tyranny and oppref.' 
iion, the perfecution and hatred, of all man* 
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kind. They have multiplied under attonpts 
to eSkA their extirpation ; and whilft the go- 
vernment and manners, and cufioms and re- 
ligions of other nations, have been continualljr 
fluAuating/thej have only remained attached 
to the fame obiiinate principles, to the fame 
inflexible habits. It was the requeft of the 
rich man in the parable, while from the feat of 
torment he viewed Lazarus in the bofom of 
Abraham, that he would fend one from the 
dead to his brethren, to warn them to flee 
from the wrath to come, left they alfo fliould 
go into that place of torment. The requeft 
was founded on a fuppoiition, that a mefllage 
from the dead would enforce a degree of con- 
vidion which no other arguments could pro- 
duce. But his demand received this remark- 
able anfwer ; They have Mofes and the pro* 
phets. And when the petition was again re- 
peated, that if one roie from the dead they 
would repent ; it was added, // they believe 
not Mofes and the prophets^ neither mil they 
be perfuaded though one rofe from the dead. 
But with what additional fofce may not this 
argument be prefled on us ! We have not only 
Mofes and the prophets, but we have the ac- 
tual completion of their predictions to confirm 
•ur f^th. We are in pofleflion of evidence 
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firiiich thofe who lived iq the generation of 
-prophets could not obtain, and therefore the 
obiervation of our great Redeemer may be 
applied to us in a moil obvious ienie ; th^t 
many great and wife men have deiired to fee 
the things which we lee, and have not been 
able to view them. In a word, let fcep- 
ticifm attempt to invalidate all the evidence^ 
of Chriftianity, yet this it cannot deftroy : con- 
viction is here eftablifhed on a firm balls. The 
kings of the earth and the rulers have taken 
counfel together to deftroy the ftanding and 
perpetual proof of the divine truth ; but they 
have not prevailed. The Jews are an ever-* 
lafting and iignal inftance.of the power of 
God ; he has fcattered them in his wrath, 
according to the declarations of his anger^ 
Whilft we thus behold the operations of bis 
power, and the immutability of his truth, we 
muft bow down in awful devotion. But there 
is alfo a ftrong evidence in the hiftory , of 
the Jews; they have fubfifted not only con* 
trary to all human experience, but by fuch 
mieans as have proved the fubverfion of other 
civilized nations of the world. That any peo- 
ple fhould exift as a diftindt fociety under thofq 
circumftances which would naturally tend tp 
(rpnfound them, is certainly to be confidered as 
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miraculous : and that the Jews have coQtimied 
to the prefent moment unmixed, and contrafy; 
to aU example, we muft acknowle^. I^ 
vs for a moment take a coociie view of the 
moft memorable traniadions which have dig- 
nified the pages of hiftory. The firft empire, of 
which any certain traces have been difcovered 
by profane hiflorians, amidft the dark and un^ 
enlightened ages of the barbarous world, is 
that c^ Afiyria. During this ^period the Jewiih 
nation viras forced into a wretched captivity ; 
but they were reftored about feventy years 
after by Cyrus, who united the Perfian and 
Median kingdoms, and iiibverted the empire 
of Babylon. But his degenerate fucceflbrs 
were too efieminate to maintain the empire 
of Perfia which he had eilablifhed, and the 
laft fell a facrifice to the talents of Akxan*- 
der the Great, and to the fuperior military 
condu6l of the Macedonians. The empire 
however which Alexander had railed did not 
long fub(i(i^. Immediately on his death it be* 
came convulfed and divided by the feparate 
intereils and jealous claims of his generals, and 
after various revolutions was finally deftroyed 
by the Romans. The Roman empire, which 
by its mafly weight had cruihed the reft of the 
world, and like a torrent had borne down aU 
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^§poCi^6h;'tit Itrtph began ta languifh'; aitd* 
"tvfen ite fbrce was fpent, it waS overcome by 
more powerful and tiumerons ftream*, Kow^ 
in all thele remarkable events, which are 
tifually called the four great monarchies, what 
traces are there of the people who compofed 
them ? Where are the Aflyrians, the Macedo- 
nians, the Greeks or Romans ? Yet the Jews 
ftill fubfift. The former are undifHnguiflied in 
the common mafs of mankind ; yet the Jews 
are a diftinft people, though mingled with the 
nations of the earth, like a drop of oil, which, 
though difFufed on an ocean of water, by its 
repulfive power remains unmixed. In the 
ufual revolutions of kingdoms all traces of the 
aboriginal inhabitants have been loft. But the 
Jewilh people are yet diftinguifliable, are ftill 
defcendants of the fame origin, and are pre- 
ferved amidft every circumftance, which in the 
natural courfe of things would tend to con- 
found them with all other nations^ Let us ac- 
knowledge the miraculous interpofition of a 
divine Providence in thofe ftriking inftances, 
and may thje contemplation of it confirm and 
eft:ablifti our faith : may it teach us to look 
forward with the moft ardent expeAation and 
earneft hope to that glorious manifeftation of 
his power, whpn not only the Jews, but all 
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the nations of the world, Ihall bow the knee., 
to the name of Jefus, and all be united into 
one fold, and under one Shepherd ! 



I\ 



LECTURE VI. 



James iii. 17. 

Buf tie wtfdom thai is from above is Jirft pure, then 
peaceable J gentle, and eajy to be intreated^ full of 
mercy and good fruits, without par tiality , and with^ 
out hypocrijy. 

W HILE the prcfent generation, in common 
i^ith all that have preceded it, is too prolific of 
ifidelity ; while there are many who will not 
ibour to fludy the principles of Chriftianity ; 
srhile others treat it with open contempt, or 
old indifierence ; a defcription of charader 
bounds diametrically oppofite. As fome are 
lifpofed to believe nothing, thefe latter profefs 
mplicitly to receive every thing, and are be- 
levers by intuition. They alk for no evi- 
lence ; they rejeft reafon as ufelefs, and even 
profane ; and truii; only to certain inward and 
equivocal feelings. They pretend not to be 
IS other men are, but to have received afiu- 
ranee of juflification. They a6fc only from an 
internal, though imaginary impulfe, while the 
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Holj Spirit is fappo&d partiaUy to deicend 
with irrefittible influence on their minds. Thus 
wrapt in lifionarr pofleffion, thej conceive 
themfelves railed above ordinary men, and to 
require none of thole aids .which are indif* 
penlable to common mortals. Such irrefifUble 
influence would indeed render not only evi- 
dence and argument luperfluous. but even rer 
ligious pra&ice. For of what avail are ordi- 
nances, if men can be laved by inftantaneous 
converfion r But fliouM this be a miflake, is 
not their deluiion dangerous to themiHves? 
To the reft of mankind fuch fentiments are per- 
nicioos ; and it becomes the friends of rational 
rriigion to combat and expofe ibch untonnded 
prefnmption. A wild ipirit of enthofiafm 19 
no where encouraged by the doArincs and tb^ 
example of the meek and fubmiffive Redeemer; 
neither by the condud or the writings iff- his 
Evangielifts or Apoftles ; nor iandioned by tho 
articles of our Church. 

Having therefore endeavoured to fliew the 
regular confiltency of all the fchem^ of prcH 
vidence, and the demonftrative probalMlity of 
the truth of the Chriflian religion; we muft 
now fliew the unl^appy tendency of preten* 
fions, which would deftroy all confiftence, and 
render religion contrary to what God has evi<> 
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dentljr deligned it to be ; making it, inflead of 
a iyliem of pradical piety and goodneis, a vi- 
fionary illufion. It is highly probable that 
thefe opinions originate from the fame ilrong 
and refileis paffions of the mind which in- 
fluence other men to deviate into the extreme 
of infidelity. Thefe extremes of error fpring 
from the lame evil root. The lame principle of 
ambition is obfervable in both. If the infidel 
is gratified by afiuming the folemnity of doubts 
of falpicion and fcom, and in thus defying 
the armies of the living God ; the pride of 
the enthufiafi: is equally flattered by the idea 
of his being the chofen favourite of Heaven. 

The dilputer prefumes to exalt reafon on 
the ruins i»f religion, and to give lavsrs to Om* 
nifeience. The enthufiafi:, while he alfo dic- 
tates to man, afpires to familiar intercourle 
with the Sovereign of the univerfe. The one^ 
in the vain confcioufnefs of his own llrength; 
contemns a Saviour: the other, in the lame 
fpirit of prefumptioh, claims falvation as his 
right ; fince he imagines it to have been his 
inheritance before the world began. In this 
parallel the claims of the infidel fink into com^ 
parative infignificance. He afi!erts preemi^ 
nence only over the prefent world. But the 
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imaginary favourite of Heaven daims a prefent 
and an anticipated difiin^on, and )Confider9 
himielf to have been a chofen veflel before 
worlds were created, or ialvation proclaimed. 
Fanaticifm is the of&pring of mental gloom ; 
but pride is the fpark which kindles it into 
flame^ and produces the peftilential diiperfioa 
of the noxious vapour. It is obfervable that 
the fanatic always deicribes his converfion as 
originating from dejection of fpirit. He is op- 
prefled by unaccountable horror^ and over- 
whelmed with inexpreffible fear. He finld 
under the weight of real or imaginary appre- 
henlion, till on a fudden he perceives or fan- 
cies illumination and elevation of mind. His 
feelings are now of a contraiy naturt. Doubt 
is converted into arrogance^ deipair into cer« 
tainty of Ialvation : and are not thefe evident 
extremes ? The firfl: is natural. To feel dif- 
trefs of mind from a fenfe of mifcondud: is 
the effe6t of an awakened confcience : but in- 
ilantaneous exultation is not natural^ but ian 
extravagant tranfition from a ftate of the loweft 
deje6UoA; from the dread of reprobation to 
the certainty of forgi venefs ; from the bondage 
of Satan to the inheritance of heaven. In ail 
this it is remarkable^ that this fenfe of guilt 
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while it is confidered a call to eleftion, is ra- 
ther an encouragement to prefumption than 
pFodu6UTe of humility, which is the genuine 
fruit of the Spirit. May we not then truly at- 
tribute this infiantaneous confidence to that 
potent principle of vanity which keeps the 
temper of man perpetually buoyant, and to 
that ambition which is ever aiming at fupe-* 
riprity, whether it be fpiritual or carnal ? But 
againfl this fpiritual pride the Scriptures them- 
felvcs conftantly inveigh, and by fevere con- 
demnation reveal to us plainly, that the Omni- 
fcient knows the force by which it prevails, 
and the empire which it obtains over the 
mind. But if fpiritual pride be odious to God, 
it is alfo diigufting to men. However elated 
the fanatic may feel, however fatisfied with 
himfelf in general, there is no character lefs 
amiable. Where is the gentle fpirit, the en- 
gaging charity, which charaAerizes the true 
Chrittian, and which was fo eminently appa- 
rent in the whole deportment of our blefledi 
Mailer ? The whole charaAer of fpiritual pride 
is diametrically oppofite; for a man of this 
temper looks on all the world as beneath him. 
The elevation of mind which he poflefles is 
decidedly not that fpirit or wifdom which we 
are taught to expeft from above, and which 
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the text fo beautifully defcribes as jirfi pure^ 
then peaceable t gentle^ eafy to be intreated^ full 
Qf mercy and good fruits^ without partiaUty^ 
and fvitkout hypocrify. With juft feverity 
therefore the Apollle adds, the contrary Jjinrit 
i$ earthly, Jenfual, devtlijh. Now to difcern 
the true temper of religion, the real fruits of 
the Holy Spirit, we have here an excellent 
oiterion. It muft firft be pure. Of purity, 
God only can be the judge ; we will therefore 
leave the fanatic to his own confcience, and to 
the Icrutiny of Him, who is the fcarcher of 
bearts. Next it muft be peaceable and gentle. 
Tliolc who defpife others have little of the dif- 
pofition of peace or gentlenefs. It muH be 
eafy to be intreated. Is the converted fanatic 
generally eafy to be intreated ? It muft be fiiH 
of mercy. Is intolerance merciful ? It muft be 
full of good fruits. Here is the decifive tcft. 
What are the fruits ? If good, we may beUere 
bim ; if bad, then it is not uncharitable to draw 
the laft conclufion, that it is not without hypo- 
crify. Here is the teft, by which, if men can 
contrive to deceive themfelves, afiuredly they 
will not deceive others \ and if in fuch points 
men be hypocrites, how deep and how flagi- 
tious is that hypocrify ! and fatal is their error, 
ibr they cannot deceive God. 
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But as there is a diflindion to be made be- 
tween a fpirit of enthufiiafm and fanaticifm in 
religion, as well as in general condudt^ it may 
be proper here to draw a parallel, that they 
may be the more eafily diftinguifhed. 

Enthuliafm is often a laudable ardour, which 
elevates the foul, and ferves to raife it to ex- 
cellence. It is dignified, lentimental, generous, 
and difinterefted, Fanaticifm, on the contrary, 
: is bafe, gloomy, deceitful, felfifh, and inexora* 
We. Enthuliafm is the friend of virtue, the 
', ftimulus of youth, and the ftrength of man- 
hood. Without enthuliafm aAion will be Ian- 
* qui4> and feeling cold. Fanaticifm is the in- 
centive to error, and narrows every ^tue ; 
rmy> even converts goodnefs into vice, religion 
I into bigotry, and mercy into perfecution. En- 
thufiafm dares much for the good of mankind, 
tnd facrifices lelf-intereft for the falvation of 
others. Fanaticifm Iharpens the dagger of the 
aliaffin, and exults in the thoulands and tens 
of thouiands it has ilain. Enthuliafm may be 
tempered with gentlenels, and foftened by 
mercy. But fanaticifm is incapable of kind- 
nefe or compunAion. Fanaticifm, with un- 
converted Paul, believes that it does good to 
periecute: Fanaticifm, the demon of heathen 
temples, didated the fevcre perfecution of the 
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firft Chriftians : it prefided over all the cruel- 
ties of bigoted Rome ; lit the fire of thi 
blefled martyrs ; overturned kingdoms and al- 
tars, and arts and fciences ; and has deluged 
the earth with blood and rapine and devafta- 
tion. Enthufiafm is indeed an extreme of paf- 
iion ; but without fome fhare of this there can 
be little excellence, either moral or intellec- 
tual: but fanaticifm is the deftrudion of all 
that is good or great. We charge not mo- 
dern fanaticifm with all thofe direful effeds^ 
but fuch is its Ipirit; and melancholy expe- 
rience has fbewn us, in this kingdom, to what 
enormities it has led, and to what it majr 
again tend, Ihould it too generally prevail. 
Our own age has alfo ihewn its dreadful con- 
fequences in neighbouring nations, where it 
has raged under various characters. Indeed all 
hiftory abounds with examples, which fhould 
teach us to fliudder at excefies fo dangerous to 
the happinefs of fociety. 

To fpiritual pride then we may commonly 
refer thofe fanatical notions which are even 
now cherifhed, and which have done ferions 
injury to the caufe of religion. WTiile the 
bafer paiiions retain any influence over moral 
charadler, and thefe will perhaps ever be pre- 
valent, there is little hope that fuch errors will 
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be eradicated. There is a fpirit of ambition in 
the human mind^ that is indeed^ as the Apoftle 
flyles it, earthly, fenjual, and devili/H. This 
ipirit is the deftru6lion of all the temporal 
peace of mankind : but how lamentable is the 
refleftion, that it is no lefs fo of religious peace 
and unity ; that it not only difturbs the tran- 
quillity of private life, but of the fanftuary of 
God! 

Nor has this temper alone chara6l:erized re- 
ligious enthuliails of old, the Pharifee or the 
Samaritan; but has tended to injure the true 
interefts of Chriftianity. To this alfo we miift 
attribute the avidity with which the doftrineS 
of election and reprobation are embraced and 
cherifhed, in a fenfe very different from that 
ftf our Church. A fpirit of extravagant and 
bigoted 2eal is undoubtedly injurious to true 
religion ; and, were it ftill to increafe, would 
threaten the Church with ferious danger. It 
appears then, that no talk can be more appro- 
j^riate, and more conformable to the intention 
of the pious Founder of thefe Ledlures, and to 
aie beft interefts of our eftablilhment, than to 
controvert opponents who openly breathe de- 
fiance, and fome, who, while they fit at the ta- 
ble of the Lord with us, eat of the feme bread, 
and drink of the feme cup of communion, yet 
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uncharitably cenfure us. It muft not, it can* 
not be concealed, that there are men, who^ un- 
der the pretext of more than ordinary zeal for 
the dodrines of the ellablilhed Church, arc 
ever ready to ftrain her moderate and liberal 
opinions to the utmoft ftretoh ; to interpret 
them agreeably to their own extravagant fen- 
timents. It muft not hp concealed, that there 
are even fome who take Ihelter under thefe 
very articles from reprehenfion. 

la the Goipels, the charafters of fuch prer 
tenders to more than ordinary zeal in religion 
has been pourtrayed by our blefled Lord him- 
felf ; and no error feems to haye excited more 
ftrong or more frequent reproof from Him, 
whom the Baptift truly defignated by the ap-, 
propriate figure of the Lamb of God : yet here 
even celeftial patience could not refrain from 
cxpreffing a juft indignation. On fuch occa- 
fions he fpoke with peculiar energy. Let ua 
examine the pifture, for the refemblance can- 
not be miftaken; this refemblance however 
affecfts not any particular fed or defcription of 
men. It applies to all, of whatever denomi- 
nation of Chriftians, who profefs more than 
they perform ; who are zealous merely in opi- 
nion ; and who, while they are ftricft in the 
obiervancC;^ pr oflentatious in the profeffion of 
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tlie externals of religion^ make this difplay a 
pretext to deceive ; to fub(iitute a part of re- 
li^on for the whole. In the Golpel of St. 
Matthew^ as well as in others, we read of the 
fevere cenfures of our Lord on the Scribes 
and Pharilees: fFbe unto you. Scribes and 
Pharifees, hypocrites! for ye devour widows 
JumfeSy and for a pretence make long prayers ; 
therefore ye Jhall receive the greater damna^. 
tion^. To make long prayers leems to have 
been at all times the chara<9:eriii:ic pra6lice of 
zealots as well as deceivers. This pra^ice 
holw^ever our Lord diicountenances, and con- 
demns the heathen on that account. They 
think to be. heard, lays he, for their much 
i|>eaking ; a pretext pot only for public decep- 
tion, but a commutation. Long prayers are the 
Hibilitttte for practical charity j much fpeaking 
for negligence of duty. It is a weak but very 
prevailing notion, that God will be pleafed 
with inceflant fupplication. He indeed de- 
clares himfelf well pleafed with the fincere of- 
ferings of gratitude and contrition ; but it is a 
more fubftantial fervice which he requires than 
that of the lips, the real tribute of the heart j , 
Qne figh of true repentance, one ad of mercy, 

. » Matt xriii. 14^ 
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that mercy which he loves better than &cri«-* 
fice^ is in his iight of far greater worth than. 
years of unmeaning homage. With him the 
prayer of the wicked is turned into iiti. Fa-* 
rity, humility, and finglenefs of heart, are the 
curings in which he delights. Virtue is the 
beii; incenfe; and without this, faith is vain, and 
the pomp of devotion nothing more than of* 
tentatious fin. It is however evident, that in 
the time of our blefled Saviour religion was 
made a pretext for the vileft purpoies. The 
Pharifees prayed to acquire popularity, that 
they might have opportunities of fraud by 
abufing the confidence repofed in them 5 that 
they might devour widows houfes. Surprifing 
is the efie<% of this fiiallow artifice ; and it has 
ever been, and flill continues to foe, too fucceis- 
fuL It might be imagined, that, as a very 
great part of mankind is engaged in the arts of 
deception, fufpicion would be too vigilant, and 
difcemment too acute, to be deluded by fo 
thin a veil. But while fupertftition prevails 
over the true lentiments of religion, it renders 
thofe the dupes of pretended fan6i:ity, who 
could not be eafily deceived in the conmion 
tranfa6lions of life. A guilty confcience makes 
intelleAual cowards ; and artful men employ 
ipiritual fear to govern and to take advantage 
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of thofe whom they could never control by 
fair aigument, or folid convidion. The cre- 
dulity of ignorance is aftonifhing ; and there 
ieems to be an infatuation in religious bigotry. . 
With' this the children of this world are well 
acquainted^ and find it a very infallible inftru- 
ment of deceit. The flrongeft paffions of the 
human mind are hope and fear ; thefe hypo- 
crify conneAs with the interefts of a future 
world. Governed by thefe, the feelings are 
eafily and warmly excited, and made fubfer- 
vient to artifice and cunning. Detecftion in 
fuch caies ieldom produces conviftion ; for 
thole who voluntarily cloie their own eyes are 
equally unwilling to open them. In many in- 
ftances perhaps the devotee is alhamed of con- 
feiSng the folly of his credulity, and finds hi^ 
own reputation clofely and unhappily con- 
tibcdled with the deceiver ; for he who allows 
kimfelf to have been deluded, admits the weak- 
nels of his own chara6ler . It is 'to be re- 
marked too, that there is in fuch cafes^ fre- 
quent and mutual compact of deception. Thcf 
fanatic infifls on no moral facrifice in the dif* 
ciple. He teaches him a fubftitute. Hence 
the widow may be defrauded with impunity. 
He who. has learnt the arts of falfehood is^ not 
difappointed! if be finds his inftrudf or an hypo* 
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crite to other men. We are only angry at de^ 
ception pradifed on ourfelves ; and we are ge- 
nerally carelefs of the intereft of others. The 
only mortification which fuch men can feel is 
for the deteAion of the occupation. The pre- 
lent world and its pleafures have the firmed 
hold on the heart and the paflions. How to 
enjoy the one without the lofs of the other is 
a queftion of the greateft intereft. There is 
nothing which men will not believe, if they 
can be flattered with this hope. That the 
Chriftian religion has been eftablifhed in the 
world in contradidion to fordid views, is a 
ftrong proof of its divine origin ; for no doc-? 
trine in the Gofpel can be more clear than 
that we muft furrender the world for the crofr 
of Chrift, and that the interefts of the prefent 
and the future life are incompatible ; that the 
friendChip of this world is enmity with God. 
But no doArines are better calculated to gain 
profelytesthan a fcheme which propofes to 
evade the vengeance of the Almighty, to de- 
ceive the world, and to ftill the voice of con- 
fcience. Hence great was the fuccels of the 
Church of Rome in the fale of indulgences, by 
the afl[umption of a difpenfing power convert- 
ing fin into virtue. And what does the Pro- 
teflant fanatic lefs^ who conftantly decries virtue 
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and morality, and reprefents it even as odioust 
in the fight of God ? 

The confefiion of fin, however, as a prelimi- 
nary to pardon, implies a fenle of its turpitude. 
But blind enthufiafm renounces the offering of 
good works, as a kind of affront to the Saviour* 
Tran/greffions are called by the Ipecious name 
of trials ; for names have great power in de- 
ception, and are the counterfeit figns of ideas. 
Hence remorfe and repentance make no part 
of that creed which denies the efficacy of vir- 
tue. 

Our blefled Lord goes bn to fay. Woe unto 
yoUy Scribes and Pharifees, hypocrites! for 
ye compafs fea and land to make one profe-* 
lyte^ and when he is made, ye make him twO'^ 
fold more the child of hell than yourf elves ^. 
If it be true that any preacher decries the 
great obligations, the indilpenfable conditions 
of morality, he promulgates doctrines which 
muft make his profelytes> according to the 
language of our Saviour, children of helL For 

he who lofes a moral fenfe is indeed truly un- 
done. 

That he that doeth wicked nefs is unrigh- 
teous, is the plain and decided dodlrine of re- 

^ M&tt. xxiii. T5* . 
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ligion* It is an obvious truth ; and none who 
have ever been inftruded in any idea of right 
ot wrong, entertains any doubt on the fubjed. 
Whoever therefore by any artifice or evafion 
is confirmed or indulged in vicious habits ; 
whoever is taught that he need not cut off the 
right hand, or pluck out the right eye, but 
may enjoy his darling vice, and be beloved by 
God, while he is the fervant of fin, is indeed 
in danger of perdition. 

But how melancholy is his condition, who 
has perhaps been content to walk humbly be- 
fore his God on truly fcriptural and rational 
opinions, and yet unhappily becomes deluded 
by fuch erroneous do<9:rines ! Many inofien-^ 
five charaders of this defcription are often 
cruelly deceived and led aftray from the fure 
and certain path : for with the fanatic all mo- 
ral confidence is not only falfe, but even a 
proof of reprobation. 

To place any trufl: in the pradice of our 
duty to God and our neighbour i3 efteemed 
not only cenfurable, but even a fign of con- 
demnation ; and the poor wretch, who is thus 
taught to diilruft his good actions, lofes his 
virtue in his new religion. He is mifguided 
by that light which the Saviour of the world 
has taught us to call darknefs. Such incidents 
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are not rare. It is the firfl article in the creed 
of the extravagant enthufiaft. Nor is this all. 
The viiftim is not only perfuaded that good 
and religious condudt will not render him wor- 
thy of acceptance with God ; but that, unleis 
he feel within himfelf fome extraordinary af- 
furance of divine favour, fome adual but in- 
defcribable experience, he is in a ftate of re- 
probation^ and utterly loft, and muft perifh 
everlaftingly. Alarmed by this reprefentation, 
and probably modeft and diftruftful of himfdf 
by nature and habits he miftakes the dream of 
fancy for reality, and finks into deje6lion. His 
mind is totally loft. All that placid and footh- 
ing temper, which before had kept him in a 
ftate of enviable placidity, the confequences of 
religious practice and of good inftru6lion, for- 
fakes him. That indefcribable and delightful 
confolation which arifes from virtuous, inno- 
cent, religious, and laudable purfuits, is for 
ever deftroyed. The world can no more aftbrd 
him delight. Even devout contemplation gives 
him no fatisfaftion. He becomes melancholy 
and deje6led from being taught to look on all 
around him with apprehenfion ; he lofes all 
that ferenity and cheerfulnefs which are infe- 
parable from rational religion, and at length 
finks into morbid infanity, or incurable de- 
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Ipair. This is the fate of thoufands, who art 
deceived by fuch dangerous do6lrines; doc- 
trines Clocking to reafon, and contrary to 
every intimation given to us in the Golpel> of 
the writings of the Apoftles. Such are the 
fcffe(9;s of the terrific and uncomfortable re- 
prefentations of fanaticifm operating on mo- 
deft and ingenuous, but miftaken minds. And 
deeply have we to lament^ that while the or- 
thodox paftor of the Church is zealous in in- 
ftilling its pure and rational do6lrines, he is 
robbed by the extravagant Jiealot of inoffen- 
five hearers, who become the unfuipicious vic- 
tims of mifreprelentation. 

But on perfons of a different delcription 
their effefts are often diametrically oppofite. 
They create the moft odious paflions, and pro- 
duce the moft dilgufting effeds. On the vic- 
tim of religious frenzy we can look with com- 
panion ; but on the being/ inflated with the 
lelf-fufficiency of Ipiritual pride, who impioufly 
imagines himfelf the more immediate favourite 
of Heaven, and who affecfts to defpife men bet- 
ter than himfelf; who does not look with in-* 
dignation I No pride is fo intolerable as fpiri- 
tual ; and vanity, which on other occaiions is 
for the moft part fitter for derifion than for le- 
rious animadverfion, is in fuch inftances no lefs 
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diiguHing* Is it poffible for a moment to con^ 
ceive, that fuch a charaifter can be acceptable 
in the fight of God? When we oblerve an 
harmlefs and unaffuming Chriftian, thus be- 
trayed or drawn afide from the true religion, 
Mrhich at once teaches the doctrines of lalva- 
tion and encourages moral condud, in which 
he has been educated; robbed of all confo-^ 
lation and peace, and driven into delpairj 
are not the confequences fatal to fociety ? It 
is a favourite do6lrine of infidelity, that God 
will not be extreme to mark what is done 
amifs; that he will allow for the frailty of 
men^ and place crimes to the account of na- 
tural infirmity ; that we may indulge ourfelves 
in a favourite vice, provided we can latisfy the 
fcniples of confcience by fome plaufible pre- 
text. The fanatic, on the other hand, is taught, 
that where grace abounds there cannot be fin, 
and that his lapfes therefore are venial ; that 
to the ele6l no fin will be imputed. And what 
is the conlequence? The fanatic reafons thus ; 
I am bleflfed with a new and better light ; I 
feel grace abound in me. I may fall ; but fin 
will not be imputed to me. Good works are 
ofi:entatious ; and therefore, whatever I do, my 
&lvation is fure ; for I am bought with a 
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price, and the gates of hell cannot prevaul 
againft me. Will the enthufiaft then deny 
himfelf enjoyment, to which he can flatter 
bimielf that he is licenfed ? Who will love vir- 
tue, if he believes that it is not.efTential to pro- 
pitiate the favour of Heaven } Who will for- 
iake fin, if he can perfuade himfelf that it is 
not difpleafing to his Maker ? I would not be 
fo illiberal as to charge any defcription of en- 
thuiiafts with a fyflematic plan to encour^ 
vice. I believe that they neither profels fuch 
a defign, nor openly encourage it. It is im- 
poilxble to fuppofe that the more flagrant vices 
are not condemned by preachers of this de- 
fcription. 

But is it not highly dangerous to morals to 
inveigh againft praftical virtue ; perpetually 
to fligmatize good works with opprobrious epi- 
thets ? In oppofition to thefe pernicious fenti- 
inents, unhappily too prevalent^ let us contraft 
the truly apofl:olical doctrines of our Church, 
which teaches us, in an exprefs article, not to 
truft in our works, as if they could of them- 
fclves put away fin and endure the feverity of 
God's judgment ; yet that they are pleafing 
and acceptable to God in Chrift, and necefla- 
rily fpring out of a true and lively faith, info- 
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ch that by them a lively faith may be as 
lently known as a tree dilcerned by the 
t. From hence the queftion may be fairly 
ided, who are the true preachers of the 
:d of God. 
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James iii. 17. ^ 

Buf the wifdom that is from above is firft purey then 
^eaceahUy gentle^ and eajy to he intreatedy full of 
mercy and good fruits ^ without partiality ^ and with-- 
out hypocrijy. 

X HE pretenfions of modern enthufiafts are 
founded on the doctrines of predeftination and 
cledion, and they appeal to the feventeenth 
article of our Church as decidedly in their fa-; 
vour, and condemn thofe of the cleigy whole 
opinions on this article partake lels of the 
rigid Ipirit of Calvin. It will be our bulinefs 
at prefent to inquire, whether thefe opinions 
are not exaggerated by enthufiafts beyond the 
fpirit, with which the article was framed, will 
warrant. The article aflerts, that " predefti- 
nation to life is the everlafting purpofe of 
God, whereby, before the foundations of the 
" world were laid, he hath conflantly decreed 
" by his counfel, fecret to us, to deliver from 
** curfe and damnation thofe whom, he hath 
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cholen through Chrift out of mankind^ and 
to bring them by Chrift to everkfting falva- 
tion, as veflels made to honour." Now firft, 
in this reprefentation it is obfervable, that no 
allulion is made to any determinate number of 
perfons. It fpeaks generally of thofe who are 
chofen ; of whom the number may be unli- 
mited. Choice does indeed imply preference, 
and preference feledion. But then this choice 
is not reprefented as arbitrary or capricious ; 
*' they are chofen through Chrift." Now as 
the promifes are made through Chrift to all 
who believe, here is the moft perfed freedom 
of will. 

All who choofe to accept falvation through 
Chrift are made capable of doing fo. They 
have religious liberty ; and as Chrift has pro- 
mifed to accept all who come to him, the co- 
venant between God the Father and Jefus is, 
that all will be accepted who apply to the Me- 
diator 5 confequently all may be faved, if all 
be willing to apply. It is further obfervable,, 
that there is no mention of reprobation. Here 
is neither particular unconditional choice, nor 
is there abiblute rejeftion ; for as no precile 
number is (aid to be chofen, nor indeed any 
precife number implied, it is evident that that 
which is indefinite may be infinite. Even the 
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very notion of choice does not imply more 
than preference upon certain conditions. It 
includes not the. idea of rejedion, uhlefs where 
the number to be chofen is defined by fome 
abfolute decree, by which the Deity has bound 
himfelf ; nor would fuch an idea be confonant 
to our reafonable conjetfture of his attributes. 
It feems therefore evident, that if all mankind 
are willing to accept the conditions ; that is, if 
all are willing to apply to Chrift, all may be 
faved ; all may, all will be chofen. In this re- 
prefentation there is nothing inconfiftent or un^ 
reafonable. The fcheme of Chriftianity proceeds 
on this clear principle, that falvation can only 
be thix>ugh Chrift to all who are called ; that is, 
all who hrar, receive, and obey the Gofpel ; and 
thatif any who hear will not receive, they muft 
of courfe be rejedted. It proceeds further on 
the fuppofition that all mankind are fubjedt to 
the confequences of the tranlgreflion of the 
firft man, and in bondage to original fin. It is 
not now my purpofe to difcufs the confidera- 
tion with the philofopher, or to difpute it with 
the enthufiafl:. Suppofe this to be the fa6t, 
and the determination or decree of God to li- 
berate mankind from bondage is merciful and 
confifteiit with divine goodnefs, and the con^ 
ditions may certainly be left to infinite power. 
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The article does not at all fpeak of any who 
(hall be abfolutely rejeded^ or who fhall be 
placed out of the reach of divine mercy;, but 
proceeds conformably to defcribe the natural 
Gonfequences of this free determination. All 
who believe and obey the word are " as Teflels 
'^ made to honour ;'* in allulion- to the apoftolic 
iimile of the potter. And it is to be remarked^ 
that this limile is ufed in the Epiftle to the 
Romans^ as an argument of mercy, in anfwer 
*a'the bigoted opinions of the Judaizing Chnf- 
tians^ who objeAed to the reception of the 
Gentile converts ; it relates therefore not to a 
firft^ but a fecond creation through Chrift 
^'Wherefore they which be endued with fb 
^ excellent a benefit of God, be called accord- 
^ ing to God*s purpofe by his Spirit working 
*' in due feafon." We know that all are called^ 
though not all accepted ; according to his pur* 
pofe or defign, his plan of redemption-: but 
thole who accept the terms *' through grace 
^^ obey the calling ; they be juitified freely." 
Obferve, they are juftificd unconditionally 
through obedience to the call. The^ are not 
impellled by any neceffity. ** They bc^ made 
^' fbns of God by adoption ; '* that is, by the 
choice^ which is the efiecB: of obe34ng die caU. 
^ They be made like the image oi hia only 
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•* begotten fon . Jefus Chrift : they walk reli- 
f^gipufly in ^ood works 5 and at length, by 
*'.God*s mercy, they attain to everlafting feli- 
^'icifiy/* 'Oblenre further, tlmt walking rali- 
.gioully./in good works is the teft, the mark 
and proof of the aGceptance. AH this is ex-* 
•tremcly natural and confiftent with every ro- 
•prefentation of Scripture. This is clearly an 
telucidation of the mercy of God ; but givies 
»not any idea of reprobation, unlefs of (hofe 
who *hear and will not believe. The article 
igoeson; ** As the godly coniideration ofpre- 
" deftination, and ourele6lion in Chrift, is full 
'** of fweet, pleafant, and unfpeakable comfort 
•*' to godly perfons, and fuch as feel in them- 
•* 'felyes tlie working of the Spirit of Chrift, 
f* mortifying the works of the flefti, and then* 
'•^ earthly members, and drawing up their iminds 
*' to high and heavenly things ; as well be- 
f^* caufe it doth greatly eflabliftx and confirm 
'^' thair faith of eternal falvation, to be enjoyed 
•' diiiough Chrift, as becaufe it doth fervently 
. ^* kindle their Jove toii^'ards God ; fo, for cu- 
rious and carnal perfons :lad&ing the^irit of 
Chrift, to feave continually before their eyes 
'** the fentence of (5od*spredeftination, is a moft 
daogercMos downfall, wlaereby fiie Devil doth 
thmft tbeni eitjber into *defpecation, or into 
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wretchleffnefs of moft unclean living, no lels 
perilous than defperation." Let us remark 
on all this. What is full of unfpeakable com* 
fort ? " The godly confideration of predeiHna- 
** tion, and our eledion in Chrift/* What can 
be more coniblatory than the religious aflu- 
rance of the decree of God, that is, the con- 
dition of falvation ; and the hope of our elec- 
tion on this decree, this fixed promife of the 
God of truth ? Who are the perfons who are to 
experience this unfpeakable comfort ? " Godly 
** perfons, and fuch as fed in themfelves the 
*' working of the fpirit of Chrifl." What are 
thofe workings ? Not a >dfionary elation of 
mind ; not fpiritual fervour of imagination ; 
but '* the working of the fpirit of ChriH:, mor- 
•' tifying the works of the flefh and their 
^* earthly members, and drawing up their 
minds to high and heavenly things, as well 
becaufe it doth greatly efiablifh and confirm 
*' their faith of eternal falvation, to be enjoyed 
*' through Chrifl:, as becaufe it doth fervently 
** kindle their love towards God." Here no 
&lfe trufi: is recommended : nothing for the 
imagination : but all certain proofs mortifica- 
tion, denial, a mind purified and exalted ; that 
is, the tefi: of obedience. The article goes on 
to defcribe the blefled efieds of hope in the 
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promiies of God, in thofe who feel in them- 
felves the fpirit of Chrift ; that is, the lame 
mind which was in Chrift Jefus 5 not any par- 
ticular or extraordinary effiifions of the Holy 
Ghoft. 

It further proceeds to delcribe the unhappy 
condition of carnal and curious perfons, lack- 
ing this fpirit, and having continually before 
their eyes the fentence of God's predeftination. 
Thefe carnal and curious perfons are thofe 
who are firmly attached to worldly pleafures 
and purfuits, and who rejed the offers of God 
through an obftinate and vicious temper. What 
is the dangerous downfall to which the fenfe 
of God's predeftination expofes them ? A fenfe 
of defpair arifing from the confcioufnefs of 
their own mifcondud. It is here to be re- 
marked, that the article makes no mention of 
particular reprobation, by which they are con- 
demned to the feverity of the wrath of the 
Almighty, and irretrievably loft ; but they be- 
come defperate from a knowledge that eternal 
life is to be the inheritance of the righteous^ 
by the general decree of God. They are con- 
fcious that they merit nothing ; that they are 
fubje6fc to his juft difpleafure ; and that their 
condemnation muft arife from themfelves ; 
from their own perverfe difobedience, and re- 
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luftance to embrace the promifes, or t6 defferve' 
them by compliance with the conditions.* This* 
is the natural confequence of vice ; for what 
reafonable being would not defpak, if he wei'e* 
confcious of a reprobate mind, and an abali* 
doned conduift ? They are thus thruft by the 
devil either into defperation, that is, by obfti- 
nate attachment to their lufts, op into wretch- 
leflhefs of unclean living. The ufual confo- 
quences of blind perfeverance in infidelity is a 
vicious life and debauched practice. It is to be 
obferved, that the article gives not the leaft 
intimation of any abfolute decree of God,' by ' 
which they are unalterably condemned to this 
iftate of defperation. It merely defcribes the 
common efFetfts of wickednefs and impiety; 
and indeed thefe are infeparable in the nature 
of' things. Here is not the leaft mention of- 
any Calviniftic doArine of reprobation, and the 
article concludes with a claufe, which may tend 
to remove all doubts on the fubjeA. It arre^tes 
nothing, but leaves the dodrine to our confider- 
ation on the beft grounds, It* refers folely to 
the only true guide, the holy Scriptures j and, 
afferting- nothing dictatorial on thiis abftrulfe 
fubjeft, leaves it to free inquiry, dife6ls^ us 
to the true fource of information, and gives 
every one an opportunity of detcrnjining for 
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faimielf on the queilion. '' iFurthermore, we 
** miifl: receive God*s promifes in luch wife as 
they be generally fet forth to us in holy- 
Scripture/' 

The opinions which divided the Chriftian 
•world on the decrees of God have ever been 
very various^ and maintained with confidera- 
ble vehemence. The queftion is in itfelf ab- 
ftrufe aild difficult ; and nothing feems to be 
more contrary to the intention of our blefled 
Lord in all his inftrudlions, than that men 
ihould enter on fubtle difquifitions on the di- 
vine counfels. His docftrines are delivered as 
matters of authority not to be queftioned^ and 
nothing can appear more abfurd> than that 
men ihould admit the authority, and then en- 
gage in controverfies on fubjecfts acknowledged 
to be above them. Tet the world has ever 
been perplexed with religious diiputes, founded 
not fo much on the declarations of Scripture, 
as on metaphyfical fubtlety. This fubjeft of 
the divine decrees has been a perpetual fouree 
of perplexity, and has left the inquirer and the 
diiputant exadly as they were, ¥idory has # 
been claimed by every fide; but truth has 
been eflabliihed by neither^ It is therefore 
with the greateft propriety that thofe, who 
framed this feventeenth article of the Church, 
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concluded it with a claufe of reference to the 
heft and only fource of information^ the Scrip- 
tures. The feveral opinions, which were the 
fubjeft of difpute at that period, are evidently 
avoided ; but the article is exprefled in fo com- 
prehenfive a manner, that it judicioufly endea- 
vours to reconcile, as far as poffible, the dif- 
ferent parties who were then engaged in po- 
lemic difputes. And though the Calvinifts, 
availing themfelves of this moderation, diftort 
the true and obvious meaning, nothing can 
there be found to fupport their uncharitable 
dogmas. The doftrine of Calvin on this fub- 
jeft was intolerant; he maintained^ " that God 
^' predeftinated, from all eternity, one part of 
^* mankind to everlafting happineis, and an*- 
*' other to endlefs mifery ; and that he was 
^' led to make this diftindtion by no other mo- 
*' tive than that of his own good pleafure and 
" free-will^." Now though the predeftination to 
life is exprefled in the article, there is not the 
leaft mention of a predeftination to endlefs mi- 
fery. Do we here obferve any reference to 
the fubjeAs of difpute then prevalent ? Do we 
hear of the fentiments of the Supralapfarians, 
i(/vhp maintained that God framed his decrees 

9 Mpfheim^ vol, iv. 
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antecedent to the creation ; that he confulted 
only his own glory; that he confidered the 
good or mifery of man only as it conduced to 
that limited end, if we may be allowed the ex- 
preffion ; and therefore that his glory might de- 
pend on the eternal mifery of man ? Do we 
hear of the opinions of the Sublapfarians, who 
admitted that God has eternally decreed the 
{alvation of fome part of mankind, and who 
thus far entertained a more charitable dodtrine $ 
but that he was regardlefe of thofe who were 
not immediately included in the favoured num- 
ber? Or do we obferve any reference to the 
doctrines of the Arminians, who admitted the 
merciful intentions of the Deity, but, fuppofing 
that his prefcience forefaw all poffibilities and 
contingencies, and forefeeing alfo how men 
would a6l, decreed their falvation or condem- 
nation on that foreknowledge ? Nor does the 
article, on the other hand, affirm with the. So- 
cinian, that man has no need of inward grace, 
and no inward affiftance. From whence it is 
evident, that the orthodox of our Church nei- 
ther agree with the uncharitable do<9:rines of 
Calvin, nor the peculiar tenets of Arminius or 
Socinus, but that they refer all to the genuine 
fenfe of Scripture, without attempting to limit 
the omnifcience or the omnipotence of God. 
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Yet as the world was at that period dt&n&xi 
hy thefc oppoiite fentiments, we may remi^Tk 
as much caution in the framing of this aitide, 
as the violence of the times would admit 
Difficult indeed it is to fleer a fafe and direft 
courfe in the florms and rocky intricacies of 
controverfy. It is however, I think, evident, 
that no zealot can from this article lay claim 
to fuch authority, as to exclude men of rmore 
■moderate fentiments from fubfcribir^ to its 
contents. 

The fpirit of modern fanaticifm confix in 
giving the highefl colouring to all the fenti- 
ments of the Church. For befides this doc- 
trine of predeflination, other opinions of the 
Ellablifhraent are exaggerated. Of thefe the 
principal are, the doctrines of original lin, 
of the juflification of man, and of good works. 
Now if we confider thefe rationally, we fhall 
find that the doftrines preached by the Cleigjr 
of the eflablifhed Church are perfe6U[y xM>n- 
formable to their iubfcription, to Scripture, 
to found criticifm, and to common fenie. All 
that is beyond is the mere efeiS: of enthu^ 
fiafm and extravagance. It is therefore of 
importance to apologize for our brethren, and 
to endeavour to exonerate them from the icr 
nous charge of fubfcribing to certain opinions, [ 
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Sidyet maintaining dbftrineS diametrically 6p^ 
Mjifite. 

The doArine of originaMin has given great' 
>flfence. Tet in all ages the origin of evil 
ias' beeii the fubjeft of inquiry. That moral 
sHril eiifts, has been tbo long proved by fatkl 
experience toi be detlied ; but abftrufe in- 
(jiiiries are indefinite. The oriental philofd-^' 
ptiy has attempted to account for this' by 
(IfpiKxfing two principles in the univerfe ; a' 
gbod'and baddsenrion, who being, according* 
t» Ibme, of equal powets, or to others, of un-^- 
ei^naU have either divided the empire of the' 
univerfe, or have contended for fovereignty 
with each other. This dodrine Was ehtftr- 
tdiwed by the Jewiih feAs under different 
forms; and this infedted Chriftianity in the 
infeincyof its eflablifhment. Ntor were dif- 
qiiiiitidnson this intricate ftibjeft confined to 
bfelievefs '; for infidels have ever been equally 
dfefirotiS'of accounting for a fatft which they 
^miatt' 6enj\ But even fi^nee Philofophy has 
been cleared of allUhe etltanghementi and ab- 
ftfrdities of darker ages, Ihe' has afforded ' us* no 
fetisfaftbry account. Whlat then 'has been thef 
refult of all the^^pomp and p^t^de of metaphy^ 
iicians ? Mofes they deride ; they would ihake 
our faith in God; and yet -the philofophrt* can- 
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not give us any (atisfaftoiy anfwer. But as 
we had rather walh in the law of the Lord 
ih^njit in the feat ofthefcomer^ we are ready 
to believe, that fin and death have entered into 
the world by the tranfgrefiions of man, and 
we think it very confiftent with our ideas of 
the goodnefs of God, to endeavour to refcue 
us from fuch a ftate of mifery. We are not 
too proud to admit that this might be done in 
any manner which the divine wifdom might 
be pleafed to adopt. We are willing to ac- 
knowledge, that fince God has concluded all in 
unbeliefs it was with the gracious purpofe that 
he might have mercy upon all^. 

How the tranfgrefiion of the firil man fhould 
affecft all pofterity is indeed incomprehenfible. 
Yet that all the human race is imperfedl, weak, 
and fallible, both the believer and the infidel 
mufl: acknowledge, fince they both equally 
feel it. But the difference is, that the infidel 
will not accept the remedy, becaufe he does 
not comprehend the mode of cure. We know 
that phyfical evil exifl:s. Dileafe ravages the 
human confi:itution, and for bodily di(eafe 
there are natural remedies, which we adopt, 
becaufe we have pofitive demonfixation of thw 

^ Romans xi. 32. 
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efie^b. Now in the fpiritual fenfe, have we 
not high demonftration ? We feel the diforder, 
and all its haneful conlequences. We knpw 
that he who offers the cure has power to pro- 
duce it. We know too, that the caufe mull 
be perfe6lly under flood by him, and we think 
it not fuperflition to truft him, whofe omni- 
icience forefees and fearches all caufes, and 
whofe omnipotence is adequate to all effedls. 
We had rather truft the declaration of an in- 
fallible God, than the alTertions of fallible man, 
who can underftand but little, and prove ftill 
lefs* We believe therefore that original fin 
is the fault and corruption of the nature of 
every man that naturally is engendered of 
the offspring of Adam, whereby man is veiy 
far gone from original righteoufnefs, and is 
*' of his own nature inclined to evil." The fin 
of Adam may have affedled the moral nature 
in the fame way as bodily diftemper is com- 
municable to fucceflive generations. Here is 
analogy ; '* fo that the flefli lufteth always con* 
" trary to the Spirit:" and who will be fo con- 
fident as to deny this pofition ? Who will dare 
to affirm, that his natural affeftions are not 
often at variance with the will of Heaven? 
Who ihall dare to affirm, that his virtues are 
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unmixed with weaknej& and error? Who .wiU 
have the ;pretf)imption .to claim -.the praife .of 
perfeft moral excellence? 

The article thus proceeds : " And /therefoie 
^' in every perfon born into the world, it de- 
^* feryeth God's wrath ianddamnation/' What? 
Sin undoubtedly ; that being morally and.ef- 
fentially rhateful to God. There is oothifgiji 
all this which is XK>t maintained and fuppocted 
in the preaching ^f every rational member vof 
.the Church. 3ut in the following claiifb of 
the article, we meet with ati .afllertion, which 
fljiuft confound the pretenfiofis lof enthufiafis ; 
thai '^ the infeftion of nature doth xemain, 
^•' yea, in thofe which are regenenated/* Fa- 
fiaticifm entertains very difierent ideas of «- 
generation. Spiritual pride elates itfdf above 
aU inferior beings. It cannot £a:ll £x>m grace. 

We next come to an article, which is the 
ibbjed of mmk dispute and mifapprehenfion^ 
The juftification of man. *' We aue aoGounted 
*' righteous before God, only for the oierit rf 
•' our Jx>rd and Saviour Jefiis Chrift by faith, 
*' and not iot our own works ot defervings." 
This is fo undeniable^ that we may add in the 
fubiequent woids, ^* Wherefore, that wk ace 
^^ Juflified by fakfa onlyt is a mofi wlwldbine 
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" dodxine, and very full of comfort." Thatjuf- 
tificatioiT can only depend on the good pTeafure 
and the* will of God, is fo conformable to every 
idea of omnipotence, that no one can obJe6b to 
the dtordiriiie. Whoever fhall confider the imper- 
fe&ioa of our nature ; how much of weaknefs is 
nnxed with all our endeavours ; that the high- 
eft d^ree or aft of virtue has an alloy, will 
not ppefume on any adl or any power of 
his own. It may be faid. Who could abide^ if 
God be extreme to mark even our heft aftions ? 
The moft pure of human beings can perhaps 
learcely (land the fcrutiny of the Searcher of 
hearts; But even admit that our virtue were 
fcrSeA, yet God may pleafe whether he will 
accept it, or not. Salvation and juftifiLcation 
are the free gift and bounty of the Creator, juft 
as ftrength> or health, or any temporal enjoy- 
ment. It is a free gift or grace of God. He 
who makes conditions may propoie alio the 
mode of acceptance : for he who has the 
power of granting terms, has fome fove- 
reignty, fome natural or acquired authority; 
and though our fubfequent condu<% may enc- 
litic US to the privilege annexed to the per- 
formance of the condition, yet the nature of 
thofe conditions being abfolutely in the powier 
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of the maker or the impofer^ if they be eafy, it 
is his bounty who frames them fo. Now here 
we have Omnipotence in oppofition to crea- 
ture: abfolute power oppofed to abfolute weak- 
nefs. Every thing on the part of the creature 
is given ; nothing can be claimed. We have 
no right to the goodnefs or the mercy of God. 
We are his offspring. We are under the ne- 
ceflity of complying with his will j and where 
conditions are propofed by abfolute power, 
even thofe are a bounty. In earthly tranfac- 
tions there may be fome claim between con- 
trading parties. But between God and man 
it is not fo ; between the Creator and his crea- 
ture all is benevolence on the one part, and all 
obligation on the other. 

It is further evident, that faith is the mean 
by which our ialvation through Chrift is to be 
obtained. He who accepts the promifes of 
God mud believe on him, and on his belief is 
founded the acceptance of the covenant made 
between him and the Almighty. Now we can 
only come to God through Chrift ; be is ^A^ 
way and the life, and beiides him there is no 
other. We muft therefore be juftified through 
faith in Chrift; we can be juftified by no other 
mode. Works are the proof of our perform- 
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ance, but they are riot the terms ; for God 
does not lave us becaufe we can offer him any 
thing of right, but becaufe we trufi: in him 
through Chrifl, who ratified the covenant. For 
the new covenant is not the acceptance of 
man, becauie his works have any natural claim, 
but becaufe God through Chrifl has been 
pleafed to promife acceptance. Chrifl is the 
ratifier of the covenant, and faith the bond or 
infhnment of our adherence to the Saviour. 
Further, without faith we cannot have com- 
munion with Chrifl, and therefore by the in- 
flrumentality of that faith are we faved. 
Works, it is evident, cannot fave us without 
faith 5 and as they are produced only by the 
co-operation of God, and not alone by our 
own powers, they are the confequences of 
grace, but not the fole conditions of falvation. 
For God does not fave becaufe man is a worker 
of righteoufnefs, but becaufe righteoufnefs is 
worked through faith in Chrifl, who ratifies the 
covenant, who accepts and confirms it for us. 
In all fuch queflions it mufl be confefied that 
there is much intricacy, and therefore they are 
to be underflood only in conformity to Scrip- 
ture and reafon : but from this flatement, 
which is, I trufl, the general belief of the 
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eflablilhed Clergy, it is evident that we can- 
not be charged with negle6ling to preach, or 
with mifreprefenting, the true dodrines of the 
Goipel. 
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Jambs iii. 17. 

■ 

jBtt/ the wifdom that is from above isfirjlpure, then 
peaceable^ gentle j and eajy to be intreated^ full of 
mercy and good fruits^ without partiality , and with^ 
out hypocrijy. 

-xIAVING confidered the errors which the 
millaken zeal of many has produced on the 
fubjed: of predeflination, of original fin, and 
the juftification of man, I ihall now beg leave 
to ofier a few brief obfervations on the article 
Of good Works, which is alfo liable to iimilar 
milinterpretations. 

That the great obje6l of all religion is to 
render us more acceptable to God, and to im* 
prove our moral and religious nature, cannot, 
it Ihould feem, become the fubjeift of contro- 
"verfy. But we are told in the language of 
enthufiaiis, that faith is in itielf fuificient \ and 
although they do not openly difcourage the 
pra6lice of virtue, yet, by infi fling fo ftrongly 
€)n an afiedion of the mind, whiqh they can->. 
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not explain, they ultimately corrupt tlie fentr- 
ments, by giving the falfe notion, that good- 
nefs is no recommendation to almighty mercy, 
9nd confequently of little avail. 

Now there are no terms more mifrepre- 
fented than thofe of faith and grace. In the 
true fenfe of the Scriptures no rational Chrif- 
tian would ever prefume to difpute the efficacy 
of the one, or the divine influence of the other, 
Grace is the general or particular favour of 
God, conferred on us through the promifes of 
Jefus Cbrift. It is either abfolute or condi-r 
tional. Abfolute grace is that by which we 
enjoy life and all its bleflings, health, ftrength, 
and every other gift of God, which is beftowed 
on us without any annexed conditions, and the 
ufe of which is in a great meafure dependant 
on ourfelves : for the prefervation or deftrucr 
tion of life or health mufl: depend on the conr 
du6t of man, and either may be withdrawn 
whenever it Ihall pleafe the Almighty. But 
grace, by which is implied the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, is entirely conditional^ and re- 
quires our acceptance and co-operation.: for 
a reprobate mind may rejeft, or a carelefs one 
may abufe it. Thus the Scripture tells us, J^ 
grace are ye faved through faith, and that not 
pf your/elves, it is the gift of God ; not of 
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works, hji any man JhouU boq/i^. Thus all 
is of grace. But what is the gift of God ? The 
grace or favour of God ; and if therefore we 
are laved not of ourfelves, if works will not fave 
us, neither will faith. For faith is that aflent 
which reafon gives to the word of God, and 
which may be either implicit and inftanta- 
neous, or the confequence of deliberation 5 for 
deliberation implies inquiry ; and though there 
may be merit in a ready acquiefcence, there is 
probably more {lability in that which is the 
refult of calm inveftigation. Faith in the Gof-* 
pel depends on evidence, and is founded on an 
examination of thofe evidences which God has 
been mercifully pleafed to vouchfafe to us* 
Without inquiry, it is mere aflent, not refult- 
ing from any principles, and which therefore 
can obtain only the name of acquiefcence. 
But that faith which is built on evidence, and 
a devout truft and confidence in the promifes 
of God, has all the merit which can be ex- 
pected from man. 

But more particularly the faith which is 
mentioned in the New Teftament is well ex- 
plained by an eminent writer on our Articles, 
to ftand '' for the complex of Chriftianity, in 

^ Ephef. ii. 8, 9. 
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oppoiition to the law, which tiands as gene- 
rally for the complex of the whole Mofaical 
difpenfation. So that the faith of Cbrift is 
equivalent to this, the Gpfpel of Chrift; 
becaufe Chriftianity is a fcederal religion, 
*' founded, on God's part, on the pitMniies that 
^' he has made to us, and on the rules he has 
fet us ; and on our part, on our beliering 
that revelation, our trufting to thofe pro- 
" mifes, and our letting ourielves to follow 
•' thofe rules. The believing this revelation, 
•' and the great article of it, of Chrift's being 
'' the Son of God, and the true Meffias^ that 
" came to reveal his Father's will> and to offer 
" himfelf up to be the facrifice of this new co- 
*' venant, is often reprefented as the great and 
** only condition of the covenant on our part : 
*' but ftill this faith muft receive the whole 
Gofpel, the precepts as well as the promiies 
of it, and receive Chrift as a Prophet to 
teach and a King to rule, as well as a Frieft 
** to fave us g." 

Thus our article tells us, that '* good works 
•' are the fruits of faith, and follow after jufii- 
** fication.'' Now from the natural imperfec-- 
tion of our beft endeavours, *' good works,*' as 

s Burnet's Expofidon of the Articles* 
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the article proceeds to aflert, " cannot put away 
•' our fins/' that is, by themfelves, by their 
own right, but only by an aflumed or acquired 
value, " and endure the feverity of God's judg- 
" ment ;*' that is, his fcrutiny ; " yet are they 
" pleafing to God in Chrift, and do fpring out 
•' neceflarily of a true and lively feith ; infb- 
*' much that by them a lively faith may as evi- 
** dently be known, as a tree difcerned by the 
*' fruit.** This fimilitude is very natural and 
exad. But enthufiafls pretend, that as works 
are faid to be the fruits of faith, therefore they 
muft follow of courfe. Now the articles of 
our Church never aflert this, nor do the Scrip- 
tures. They are always underftood conjointly. 
Faith, in the fenfe of the article, and of Scrip- 
ture, fuppofes goodnefs or virtue. But as faith 
may be weakened, and we may fall off from 
grace, it is evident that there cannot be an in- 
feparable confequence. For if the tree die, 
where will be the fruit? The tree may be 
planted, but it muft be cultivated, watered, and 
pruned ; and, after all, if the root fail, there will 
be no produce. Fanatics diftort truth by ex- 
aggeration. Their tenets are founded on fome 
undeniable pofition ; but are no longer intelli- 
gible in vague language. They give the co- 
lour of wifehood to the plaineft fecft. That 

o 4 
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which is ilraight becomes crooked, feen through 
a denfer medium, and, like diverging rays, re- 
flecfts no perfeA image. Eren thofe afiertions, 
which are not difputable in their origin, be- 
come in the current language of myfticifm 
clouded and unintelligible ; and there is an 
awe in myfticifm, which infpires veneration in 
vulgar minds. 

From this Ihort Iketch I have endeavoured 
to (hew that perfons of a warm temper or bi- 
goted principles give an extravagant interpre- 
tation to fome of the do6trines of our Church ; 
an interpretation which certainly is not agree- 
able to the original meaning of thofe who com- 
piled the articles of our faith, and which can- 
not be fupported, either by the holy Scrip- 
tures, by found criticifm, or the fair and un- 
biafted deductions of reafon. I Ihall now pro- 
ceed to offer a few remarks on the method of 
inftxuCtion adopted by enthuiiafts. 

It is the nature of all enthufiafm to employ 
a language of its own, which coniifts of words 
without precife ideas, which are current, but 
are the denominations, not of a real, but of a 
fiditious value. The peculiar and appropriate 
language of the Scriptures, applicable only to 
paft times and paft occaiions, is employed 
for immediate occurrences ; and unhappily the 
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pbrafes and allufions of the apoftolic writers 
are mifapplied^ and degradingly familiarized 
by this fpecies of affe6tation. Men of narrow 
minds are caught by Angularity, and not fcl- 
dom even wicked nefs may be covered with 
the delufive glofs of words. Thus errors are 
dignified by the name of Trials, and every ex- 
traordinary elation of mind is called Expe- 
rience. This deceit is very dangerous ; for if 
the commiHion of error be only a trial, it may 
follow, that the moil finful may be the moft 
approved fervant : and if fuddcn elations or 
depreffions of the (pirits be proof of acceptance 
and approbation with God, all religion muft 
confift in feeling, and not in fad. How con- 
trary is this to the Scriptures, which declare to 
us the moft unequivocal marks of juftification : 
He that doeth righteotifnefs is righteous. 

But let us not ralhly accufe thofe of hypo- 
crify who may only be deceived ; for fince re- 
ligious difference is produAive of the moft bit- 
ter animofity, nothing is more common, than 
for oppofite perfuafions to charge each other 
with that crime. The figns of religious hy- 
pocriiy are clearly and eafily to be detected. 
Men may be deluded to a moft extraordinary 
d^ree, and therefore all the external marks of 
hypocrify are fometimes erroneous. A man 
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may deceive himfelf by miftaking one motive 
for another, and may therefore fondly con- 
ceive that he is under a peculiar influence^ 
when in reality he is aftuated by a Ipirit dia- 
metrically oppofite. It is very difficult to 
guard againft felf-flattery ; and the combina- 
tions of paffions, interefts, and motives, which 
conftitute charafter, are indeed very various 
and contradiftory. But there is one infallible 
proof, by which others may judge, and which 
is very fatisfiacftory. It is when profeffions and 
praftice are decidedly at variance, and when 
thofe profeffions ferve to promote fome fecret 
and temporal advantage. That partiality whicfa 
prevents a man from perceiving the true mo- 
tives of his own anions, cannot efcape the ob- 
fervation of others, who can always judge of 
effects: for the delufions we praftife or en- 
courage in ourfelves are clear to other men. 
Let me not be mifunderftood as refle6ting on 
thofe who diflent from the eUablifhed Chorcb* 
No doubt multitudes a6l on the beft motives. 
Few can be accounted judges of theological 
queffions ; the great mafs of mankind may 
therefore be excufed from ading on common 
motives without deep refearch. Many are 
educated in principles oppofite to thofe we 
profefs, and every allowance muft be made for 
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the influence of education^ and the difEculty of 
making diftindions ; but at the fame time we 
muft difcourage prefumption on fubje6ts which 
ought always to be examined with the deepeft 
humility^ and with calm deliberation. It is 
the great doiSlrine of the Gofpel, that we fhould 
always live in a ftate of fear ; that is, not of 
diftruft of the power, the truth, or the love of 
God, but a diftruft of ourfelves, left we become 
unworthy, and therefore lofe his favour : but 
there can be no diftruft where there is pofitire 
aflurance, and where there is pofitive afiurance 
there cannot be humility. Now there is no 
ehara6ter more ftrongly or frequently iniifted 
on than religious humility. God is faid to de* 
fpife and to abhor the proud. In the language 
of fanaticifm there is a parade of felf-debafe* 
ment of the creature, and fimilar expreffions, 
little intelligible to the logician ; but where is 
the mild ipirit, where is the humble deport- 
ment, the meek and downcaft eye, the con^ 
trition of repentance, the trembling of awe, 
the expreflion of holy fear ? On the contrary, 
do we not fee undaunted confidence, open 
icorin, proud and high looks, and every thing 
but modefty and forbearance ? Do we not hear 
bold and arrogant, ^miliar and indecorous ad<- 
dr^^s to Heaven ; every external iign of con^ 
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duft which a creature ihould not exprefs, and 
which the idea of the majefty of Heaven Ihould 
reftrain ? There is a vanity in religious pro- 
feffions. The individual aims at diflin6Hon. 
The Jews were for excluding all but them- 
felves from the promifes. The Calvinifts ad-^ 
opt the fame felfilh ambition ; and could the 
fecret thoughts of individuals be fcrutinized 
and deteded, it would often appear, that reli- 
gious ambition centres in felf-love. Thus Pro- 
vidence is circumfcribed by the fanatic, who 
looks only at a part, and cannot grafp the uni- 
verfal and magnificent plan. 

It would be harfli to fay, that enthufiaftic 
principles are hypocritical ; but it muft be con- 
fefled, that they are calculated to encourage 
hypocrify. They affimilate to deceitful dif- 
pofitions ; and if they do not find a man a de? 
ceiver, not feldom make him fo. They pro- 
mote a fuperficial righteoufnefs. They fubfti- 
tute a nominal for a real religion. They pro- 
duce an imperfed: infl:ead of a radical cure of 
the foul. They do not probe the depths of 
the wound. But fin mufl: be renounced alto- 
gether, or faith will be unavailing ; and grace 
cannot a6l on the foul which is not puri- 
fied. It is eafy to talk of the jufl:ification of 
the fpirit^ and it is pleafing to conceive thiit 
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Ve feel it. But our divine Mafter has left us 
decifive modes of trial. Not he who faith. 
Lord, Lord, hut he that doeth the tvill of my 
Father which is in heaven. And the Apoftle 
St. James fays, Shew me thy faith without thy 
works, and I will Jhew thee my faith by my 
works. It is a delulion of the moft grofs kind 
to teach finners to believe that they are fafe, 
becaufe they have quieted their own fears, and 
have no pofitive proof of renovation of fpiri- 
tual health. Yet this is a common praftice, and 
very impofing ; for in the ficknefs of the foul 
it is natural for finners to wifli to avoid a dif- 
agreeable or a painful remedy. They are apt 
to fay. Speak the word only, and we Ihall be 
healed. The fame fondnefs which renders the 
patient defirous of health will induce him to 
flatter himfelf that he is better, while the ex- 
iftenpe and the effefts of the diftemper are evi- 
dent to all who behold him. Such is the con- 
dition of thofe who imagine that they are in a 
ftate of grace, while they are yet in their fins. 
They are deceived and elated with imaginary 
healthy while to others they clearly exhibit the 
miferable traces of the unfubdued and fecret 
diftemper. Whatever has a tendency to fpread 
falfe conceptions of religion muft be injurious 
to fociety ; and to teach men to fubftitute ap« 
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pearance for reality, to give other notions of 
pradical virtue than thofe which tend to eflen- 
tial and real reformation, cannot but be con-^ 
fidered as extremely dangerous. In fad, by 
this colour of fandity vice becomes lels hi- 
deous ; the ftrongeft bonds of fociety may be 
loofened, and the moft ferious coniequences 
muft unavoidably follow. Such extravagance 
ihould not be dignified with the name of reli- 
gion. It is a fpecious fuperftition, and againft 
the prevalence of this the labours of the Cler- 
gy ought to be directed. 

Our blefied Lord has given us a criterion, 
by which to diilinguifh the religious hypocrite 
from the fincere believer. Beware, lays he, of 
falfe prophets y which come to you injheep^s cloth^ 
ing; but inwardly they are ravening wolues. 
Ye Jhall know them by their fruits^. It is 
therefore both fafe and fair to judge of men by 
their actions 5 for thefe are the fruits to which 
the Saviour of the world refers, and which he 
propofes to us as the rule by which to try the 
profeffions of religion. And he makes a mofl 
applicable alluiion to the truth of nature in her 
productions. Do men gather grapes of thorns, 
or fgs of thi/iles P Even fo every good tree 

• Matt. vii. 15, \6. 
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hringeth forth good fruit ; hut a corrupt tree 
bringeth forth evil fruit ^. And this decifive 
experiment may be applied to morals ; for a 
good tree, that is, he who afts on fincere prin- 
ciples^ cannot produce evil fruit. Virtuous 
condu<% will be the natural efied of virtuous 
principles; neither can a corrupt tree bring 
forth good fruit. Minds totally depraved be- 
come incapable of good, even in the attempt 
to aft with propriety ; the good will always re- 
tain a laige proportion of evil. Wherefore by 
their fruits Jhatt ye know them. 

But another evil attends extravagant zeal. 
The fupreme Being, who ihould be approached 
with humility, and with a deep and fincere 
conviAion of our unworthinefs ; that fupreme 
Being is addreffed by enthufia(}s in a manner 
which denotes confidence rather than contri^ 
tion, unholy prefumption rather than devout 
awe. Thus, infiead of imprefling the minds of 
their hearers with the vaft difference which 
exiils between the Creator and the creature, 
they produce a dangerous iecurity, and defl:roy 
that reverence and fear, which in the facred 
language of the Scriptures is iaid to be the be- 
ginning oftvifdom. 

b Matt. vii. i6y I7« 
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I have hitherto dwelt on fome of the errors 
which arife from intemperate zeal, as a cau- 
tion to the younger part of my hearers. The 
fervour of youth will often lead good minds 
into excefs ; and unhappily the warmth of ima- 
gination, or miftaken ardour, fometimes over- 
fteps the bounds of difcretion. With the 
beft intentions fome are thus deluded, and 
fall infenfibly into enthufiaftic practices before 
they are fully aware of the confequences. I 
ihall therefore add a few obfervations on the 
fubjed. And here I muft difcourage the prac- 
tice of extemporaneous preaching, which it ap- 
pears to me can anfwer no ufeful purpole, but 
muft conduce to the degradation, rather than 
the improvement of the mind. 

If we confider the nature of Chriflian fo- 
ciety, we fliall find the practice not at all con- 
genial to its prefent ftate. We are not like 
the miffionary, whole employment it is to in- 
ftrud thofe who are not previoufly poflefled of 
the principles of knowledge ; for him the prac- 
tice may be neceflary, fince he is to make an 
inftantaneous impreflion. But we have to 
communicate inftruftion to thofe who have 
been born and baptized in the faith, and have 
received perhaps fome previous inftru6l:ion ; or 
at all events, who have their minds prepared 
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to receive fuch inflru6lion. Our objeft flbould 
be, not merely to awaken the paffions which 
tee evanefcent, but to fix and confirm the 
principles of our religion, and to produce a 
lafling convidtion. It is certainly more decent 
to come prepared with thofe difcouries to our 
hearers^ which are to teach them the way of 
everlafting life. The pradice of extempora- 
neons fpeaking is applicable to certain purposes 
in life, but certainly not to that of folid in- 
firu<9:ion 5 and better calculated for the interefts 
of the prefent world, than for the great and 
fublime objeA of making us tvife unto Jalva-^ 
tion. But the pradice of this unprepared mode 
of infixudion can never with fafety be attempt- 
ed by the younger part of the clergy, fince it 
will tend only to difiipate their own ideas, a^ 
well as thofe of their hearers, and feeros little 
becoming the gravity of our do6lrines. Thef^ 
obfervations have been made becauie much i^ 
frequently faid on the fubjeft, and the habit 
is made a means of dazzling the imagination 
of thofe who do not think deeply. How pain* 
fill is the refledion, that all which the eminent 
divines of the £fi:ablifliment have written in de- 
fbnce of the truth, and for the improvement of 
mankind, fiiould be neglected; and that un- 
cbnneded rhapfodies ihoidd be fubfiituted as 
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the means of awakening fervour, inftead of 
communicating durable infiru&ion. The mind 
cannot be confirmed in goodnefs by occafional 
flights of paffion, but by fixed and indelible 
principles. The labours of men of the firil 
ability have been exhaufted in the caufe of 
truth. The works of the feveral divines of the 
Church are beyond praife. They are nume- 
rous and admirable. To colled: the eflence of 
thefe incomparable Works, the diligence of the 
prefent day fhould be direded ; and from thefe 
fources of religious knowledge mankind fhould 
be thus fupplied with the means of fubflantial 
information on faith and pradice. It is there- 
fore truly lamentable to confider, that the pub- 
lic mind Ihould be miiled by the propagation 
of confufed notions and inconclufive repreien- 
tations of Chriftianity. To prevent^ as far as 
poffible, prepofleffions of fuch a dangerous na- 
ture muft be our duty. Violence indeed of 
any kind would be as injudicious as it is con- 
trary to our profeflfons ; but to difcountenance 
fuch miftakes muft be in every fenfe becoming 
and fafe. 

Zeal however in the difcharge of our duty 
is moft eflential ; but it muft be difcreet. Tet 
our difcretion is fometimes mifreprefented as 
coldnefs. But, while we are calumniated^ let 
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us not in return offer any remarks that are per- 
fonal^ or that may feem directed to ^ny par- 
ticular fecft or perfuafion. We are ready to 
defend our own faith, without giving offence. 
We are willing that the miniftry ihould not 
be blamed. We are willing to admit every 
man to the full enjoyment of his own fenti-, 
ments. Our arguments are directed not againft- 
the convidion of any modeft diffenter from 
our faith ; but it is the prefumptuous and the 
illiterate we wifli to difcountenance. For while 
we are the friends of that toleration, which the. 
liberal fyftem of our laws permit, yet thofe at 
leaft who inftru6t ought to prove their qua- 
lifications. The welfare of fociety is con- 
cerned in preventing the illiterate from be- 
coming teachers. For fince no ideas are in- 
nate to the mind, all knowledge is a tranfplan- 
tation of fomething foreign, and, like an exotic 
plant, muff duly be cherifhed, or it will wi- 
ther : but errors, like indigenous weeds, grow 
in the uncultivated foil, and abound more 
where culture is oiegledSled. 

To conclude ; I muft again beg leave to ob* 
ferve, that my obje6t is to warn the unfufpecft- 
ing againft the prefumptuous. I would not, 
mortify thofe whofe zeal, though extravagant,, 
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may yet be fincere, and who are led into error^ 
rather by a warmth of imagination, than a 
wilh to deceive. That miklneia w^hich cha- 
raAerized our blefled Lord himfelf, which 
marked the firfl: teachers of the Gofpel, and 
which, under the divine goodnefe, was perhaps 
one of the fecondary caufes which contributed 
towards the prelervation of the Church, during 
thole ages of perlecution which oppofed its 
eftablifhment ; that mildneft we muft endea-» 
vour to imitate in our addreffes to thofe who 
differ from us only from motives of confcience. 
But we muft at the fame time deeply lamenti 
that while reafon, the beft gift of Grod, is 
abuied by the infidel ; while he endeavours to 
flxake our faith in all that can give confolatioti 
to this life, in all that can promife happinefs 
hereafter ; while with daring prefumption he 
would alienate qur minds from any dependence 
on him who is the rock of our falvation; we 
fee another defcription of men, who deny the 
utility of learning in lacred interpretations, 
Thefe, rejefting the neceffity of exerting that 
reaforiing faculty, which is our higheft diftinc- 
tion, imagine themfdves favoured by divine 
communication, and ate induced, from fudi 
miftaken notions, touiegledl infifting on thofe 
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duties^ wbkh are fo ftrongly inculcated by the 
holy Scriptures, and which are fo indifpenfa- 
bly neceflary for the prefervation of Chriftian 
Ibciety, 

We do not pretend to lay that our Eftablifli-^ 
ment, like all human inHitutions. mav not be 
liable to fome blemifhes ; but this we may af- 
iert, that it has been maintained and defended 
by a fucceflion of men of the higheft human 
endowments, and the moft folid learning. In- 
deed we may boaft, that the Church of Chrift, 
from its carlieft eftablilhment, has been fuf- 
tained by the greateft ability, under the in- 
fluence of divine providence and grace. After 
the firft Apoftles, when inlpiration and the 
power of working miracles gradually ceafed, 
the Church was fqpported by the learning and 
talents of the primitive fathers. But when li- 
terature was obfcured by the gloom of the 
darker ages, and reafon was loft in the fubtlety 
of fcholaftic difpute, religion was equally in- 
volved in a temporary gloom ; and all the er- 
rors of the Church of Rome demonftrate to us 
plainly the fad effefts of ignorance and barba- 
rifm. But from the glorious aera of the Re- 
formation, when a new dawn of mental light 
fucceeded, even to the prefent day, the caufc 
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of Chriftianity has been moft ably Supported ; 
and we have the ilrongeft aifurance that trvith 
Ihall ultimately prevail, and univerfal righte- 
oufnefs be eftablifhed. 
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LECTURE II. 
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* 39* I* ^' Modem fceptics have attempted, tfc] We 
he^r much of fpontaneous produdtion. But what \s 
this principle ? Regular procefs. Is it not obviou9^ that 
the feeds of vegetables retain their principles of vita|lity 
md growth for a prodigious leiigth of time ? Seeds of 
fome plants, that have remained long buried in the bofom 
>f the earth, will, oh the turning of the foil, immedii|tely 
p-ow. White they renuun tOOi deep in the ground, they 
cannot receive the benefit of the fun, and confequently do 
lot advarice. But they become produ^ve on their ex- 
)ofure to the a&ion of the fun and the air. Here is a 
emarkable analogy. The eggs of animals and the i^eds 
>f vegetables, and efpeci^ly of the more minute kinds, 
for in fad; feed and eggs are both die cradles of embryons,) 
-etain the principles of life for a confiderable length of 
ime. This power is dormant under unfavourable circum- 
lances, but reftored to a^vity in others more congenial. 
iVhen the feeds of minute plants are brought to the light, 
:faey ftel a vivifyiog power, and beeome pl^atsj an^ wiien 
^eeggs of^^nimalcuhe meet a proper nidus, they bji^^ 
into life, and become anidials* The only diffi^reaee tbj^t 
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may exift^ is^ that the eggs of animalculae have a longer re- 
tention of the vital principle. But here is no Ipontaneoos 
generation ; all is vitality^ not from a fpontaneous principle 
but a law of nature. 

P. 40. 1. 6. But it is alfurd to admits &c^ A naturalifli 
who had lludied this fubjed, thought it not impoffibk 
that the firft infed:s were the anthers and ftigmas of 
flowers^ which had by forae means loofened themfdves 
from their parent plant, like the male flowers of Vallif- 
neria ; and that other infefts in procefs of time had been 
formed from thefe, fome acquiring wings, others fins, 
and others claws, from their ceafelefs efforts to procure 
food, or to fecure themfelves from injury. He contends 
that none of thefe changes are more incomprehenfible 
than the transformation of caterpillars into butterflies. 
See Botanic Garden, vol. i. additional note 39. 

Such are the abfurdities, among many others, which the 
love of innovation in fcience induces men to adopt. 

P. 43. 1. 10. In all creatures and in all vegetableSf dc] 
The provifion made for birds, to enable them to fly, in 
the ftrength of the mufcles of the breaft, &c. is a remark- 

* able inftance of Providence. Men and quadrupeds have 
no fuch provilion. '^ Peftorales mufculi bominis fledientes 

= ** humeros, parvi et parum carnofi funt ; non aequant 50*" 

< '^ aut 70^°^ partem omnium mufcularum hominis : E 

^^ contra in avibus, pe6toraIes mufculi vafliffimi funt, et 

^< aequant, imo excedunt, et magis pendent quam retiqni 

<^ omnes mufculi ejus avis fimul fumpti. Borel. de. Mot 

• Animal, vol. i. prop. 184. See Derham's Phyf. Tbeol. 

P. 44. 1. 3. But an argument, (0c.'] What is thus 
oalled fpontaneous vitality is periiaps only a variation of 
the procefs of nature, which after a given tiaie returns to 
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its ufual mode. Here is nothing fpontaneous^ that Is in- 
dependent of an eftabliftied law. The aphides, it is faid, of 
the fpring feafon go on to produce nine fucceffive gene- 
rations of offspring ; but the laft again produce eggs for 
the winter, in which feafon the animal could not feed, 
and confequently could not exift. Now here let us follow 
the general analogy of nature. The leffer fpecies of ani- 
mals approach nearer to the vegetable race. In fome 
plants there are three different modes of propagation; firft 
by feed, next by fcion or fucker, next by infertion, when 
the plant gains root by being fet in the earth. There is 
indeed a fourth method, grafting or inoculation ; but this is 
a fort of parafitical life, when life is fuftained by adven- 
titious, roots, &c. Moft of thefe however produce flowers, 
and thofe propagate and produce feeds, which are the 
eggs of the plants ; fo that thefe partial or temporary de- 
viations are returned to the firft principle ; and this may 
be the conftant procefs of the minuter fpecies of animals. 
That a polypus fliould by feparation or cutting become a 
perfeft animal is exaftly fimilar. There are temporary 
deviations, and a limited variety of procefs ; but tliere is 
an unerring return to the fame firft law. 

It is faid that the green matter produced in water, as is 
proved by the experiments of Ingenhouz and Prieftley, can- 
not but be fpontaneous ; and Darwin fays of this and of 
animals, that it is unreafonable to fuppofe the former, or 
their eggs to abovmd in the air. See Notes on the Temple 
of Nature. This green matter, according to the fame ac- 
count, produces pure air. Why then fhould it be impro- 
bable that the eggs or parents fhould not abound in the 
air, or in water? Are there no fubftances exifting, unlefs 
vifible to us ? 

• • • 

P. 50.- 1. 25. The doBrine we mean to advance is, that 
there is nothing in nature fortuitous.'] Such, even in the 
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pagan world, was the opinion of Cleanthes^ who aflertedi 
according to Cicero, in adducing four caufes which ^ve 
birth to the idea of a God in the human mind^ '^ Quar* 
'^ tam caufam efle, eamque vel maximam, aequabilitatem 
'^ motus, converfionem cceli : folis, lunae, fiderumque om- 
^' nium diitin&ionem, utilitatem, pulchritudinem, ordinenu 
^' quarum rerum adfpe^tus ipfe fatis indicaret, non ejfe ea 
^^fortidta. Ut fi quis in domum aliquam, aut in gynma- 
^ iium^ aut in forum venerit, cum videat omnium rerum 
'/ rationem, modum, difciplinam, non poifit ea fine cauia 
^^ fieri judicare, fed efle aliquem intelljgat, qui pra^t et 
*' cui pareatur. Sec.*' De Nat. Deor. lib. ii. 

P. 60. 1. I. Every generation of animals can effeA £x- 
a&ly as much as a preceding one, hut no moreJ] The firft 
neft of a bird may not be fo cautioufiy concealed as a fu- 
ture ; but every bird of the fame fpecies builds^ as all its 
predecefibrs have built, without variation or improver 
ment. I|t i$ alfo remarkable, that all this is done without 
any opportunity of imitation ; fDr birds, taken early from the 
parent neft, and kept in a fiate of confinement, when they 
firft begin to build, aft exafljy as the^reft of their kind. 

P. 6p. 1. 5. Thus in/iinSis n£ver ripen, S^c.'] The 

Inpproyenaents foraetimes evident in brutes are, enlarge- 
iKiep|t6 of their faculties, but not of their inflinfts^ which 
are inftantaneouily imprefled. But even to the enlarge- 
meint of thefe faculties there are limits. Thjus a brute, by 
education, or by the inft;ru6iion of man, may be taught 
to expand its own powers, as is conftant]y found in 
training ainimals for various purpofes. Again, there are 
certain efTefts produced on animals' fagacity by expe- 
rience. They learn caution and vigilance by the acquired 
^prehenfion.of danger : but all this dies with the indi- 
vidual. Nay^ lbme*are born with greater or lefs natural 
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fibilities. But no improvement of the individual can be 
commrmicated to a fuccefibr, confequently there can be 
no advance tp greater perfeftibility in the organic fyfiem* 

P. 66. 1. 15. fVe have (i decided proof that all the phe-^ 

nomena of nature, &€.] WoUafton thus beautifnlly il- 

liiftrates the neceffity of the exiftence of a firft Caufe. 

^^ Suppofe a chain hung down out of the heavens from ant 

*^ unknown height, and, though every link of it gravitated 

*^ towards the earth, and what it hung upon was not vifi- 

** ble, yet it did not defcend, but kept its fituation ; and 

upon this a queftion fliould arife, what fupported or kept 

up this chain : would it be a fufficient aniwer to fay, that 

** the firft (or loweft) lin^ hung upon the fecond, (or th^ 

" next above itj) the fecond, or rather the firft and fecondy 

** upon the third, and fo on. For what holds up the whole } 

** A chain of ten links would fall down, unlefs fomething 

** able to bear it hindered : one of twenty, if not ftaid by 

** fomething of a yet greater ftrength in proportion to the 

** increafe of weight : and therefore one of infinite links 

'* certainly, if not fuftained by fomething infinitely ftrohg, 

** and capable to bear up an infinite weight. And thus it is 

** in a chain of caufes and effefts tending, or, as it were, 

<* gravitating towards feme end. The laft (or loweft) de- 

'* pends on, pr (as one may fay) is fufpended upon the cauf9 

*' above it : this again, if it be not the firft caufe, is fuf- 

*' pen4ed as an effe£t upon fomething above it ; and if 

^^ they ftiould be infinite, unlefs (agreeably to what has 

•' been faid) there is fome caufe upon which all hang or 

** depend, they would be an infinite effeft without an ef- 

** ficient : and to aflert there is any fuch thing, would be 

" fo great an abfurdity, as to fay, that a finite or little 

** weight wants fomething to fuftain it; but an infinite 

** one, or the greater, does not.** WoUafton's Religion of 

Nature, p. 67. 
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P. 6y. 1. i6. Did fuperior Jlrength or fuperior cunnings 
iSc.l The laws to which brutes are unerringly fubjeft 
are a remarkable proof of the confiant operation of an 
overruling Providence. Inftinft attaches each to its 
particular genus, but prevents it by fome unknown 
principle from any deviation. Hence the genus is ever 
preferved, and nature is kept true to itfelf. The philofo- 
pher may fay, that poffibly there are mechanical princi- 
ples which direfil inftinft, though not yet difcovered by 
us. But the difcovery of every inftance of this kind would 
be a further manifeftation of divine wifdom, and would 
evince the omnipotence of the Author of fuch an overrul- 
ing and coercive power. 

Another inftance of providential defign is, that influence 
which has fubjefted the brute creation to the dominion 
of man. Many animals, were they but confcious of their 
own powers, would make man the fubjeft : but their 
knowledge is fo confined, that in this refpeft only is 
man the fuperior. He is lord over all, npt by fupenor 
fagacity, for in this moft animals are his fuperiors ; not 
by ftrength, for how very inferior are his mufcular pow- 
ers to thofe of many animals ! It is by this principle ; 
that animals, though poffefling wonderful faculties of in- 
ftinft, are fubordinate. The individual pofTelTes generally 
but one eminent inftinfitj and being void of fpeech, there 
can be no extenfive communication of ideas ; for ideas 
the brute creation certainly poflefs; there can be no 
union, no combination of faculties. It is not fear alone;, 
for how difficult is it to tame the more ferocious ! It is 
this limitation, which God has been pleafed to fix to their 
extraordinary powers, that preferv^s effeftually that law. 
of fubje£Uon, by which thefe a6l in uniformity to his de- 
cree to man. ** Have thou dominion over every living 
** thing that moveth on the earth ».** -Jt is by the mental. 

a Gen. i. i^8. 
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powers of analyzing and aflbciating ideas^ that man go- 
verns, that he controls fuperior ftrength, that he over- 
reaches fuperior fagacity, and that he fubjefts powers far 
beyond his own. Now were it for a moment poflible to 
fuppofe that fecond caufes could contribute even to the 
production of an animated being, would there not be a 
neceffity for other controlling caufcs to overrule ihcm ? 
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JT . 73. 1. 16. While, happily^ true philofophy, &€.] It is 
ftirther remarkable, that the hlftorical books of Mofes 
earry with them fuch authenticity as no profane records 
can boaft. The earlier hiftories of the Pagan world, if they 
deferve that name^ are fo intermingled with fable, that they 
are unworthy of attention. Herodotus, the father of the 
Grecian hiftory, has founded his narrative fo much on 
romance, that in many parts it is incredible. Even Thucy- 
cHdes has not efcaped the imputation of error. If then 
we find little that is authentic in the early records of re- 
fill nations, how are we to expeft fatisfaftion in the 
fables of barbarous and ignorant people. Now the hiftory 
of Mofes extends far be)rond the authentic hiftory of aU 
paft ages; and his fads are more credible, becaufe an 
adequate caufe is afligned to every event which he records. 
For this feems to be one great criterion, on which the 
credibility of the Pentateuch is founded. When we are 
tau^t that the fupreme Being, from motives of afie£tion, 
18 pleafod to interfere in the affairs of mankind, and to in-* 
termpt the ordinary courfe of his providence for their im« 
nediaile or ultimate good, caufe and etkA are adequate* 
That id who creates and governs nature fhould have 
er fuffileient to-arrtft or alter its courfe, is undeniiable. 
hen we read of d fiiiracle exerted for the advantage of 
the worlds this is periedly eonfiftent with almighty 
goodnefii. But when we read of a miracle performed by 
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a ^agan deity for the gratification of a brutal appetite/ 
and for that gratification alone, and from no regard for the 
welfare of men, the whole is incredible and incongruous, 
becaufe human paflions do not conilitute the eflfence of 
divinity, and criminal enjoyments are injurioua to man- 
kind« 

P, 78. 1. 13. It was /uppofed ly ancient philoJbpherSf 
tfcJ] It is of the greateft importance for us to be aflur- 
ed, that in no refped the narration of the facreid h^oriian 
is inconfiilent with the principles of found philofophy r 
for on a prefumed error of this nature, the foundation of 
the Chriftkn religion has been attempted to be fliaken. 
Thus, becaufe one writer, in £^mg the natural hiftery of 
Etna, from a miftaken computation of the ages of its 
difierent flrata of foils, affirmed that the world was more 
ancient than the Jewifh biilorian aflerted, no fmall tri- 
umph was afforded to minute philofophers, until the h& 
was fatisfa&orily confuted. This able defence* of the Mo- 
faic account is contained in a work deferyedly popular. 
See the Bifhop of LandafiTs Apology for the Bible< 

'^ From the fame fatal and deceitful fource of reafon* 
'^ ing,'' fays another writer, ^^ the Chriftian reli^o% wbofe 
'^ genuine precepts and dofbines have fufiained an ordeal 
'^ inquifition of ages, againfl which no fyfiem biult upoo 
*^ falfe principles could have maintained itfelf eveti for a 
^^ moment, this excellent difpenfation, breathing forth 
^^ glory to God, and peace and good wiU amoqgfl men> 
^^ was haftily reje&ed> becaufe th& population of America^ 
'^ and the cafual properties of the natives of that coixtitijf 
*^ could not be aceounted for by men who had ao' other 
^^ data wherebn to reafon except the imaginary e^ctent of 
f^ their own genius, together with an entire ignorance of 
^^ the fituation of that continent^ and the nature of ks in- 
« habitants.*^ 
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^ Even at this day, when thefe erroneous opinions have 
** been efib^^ially corre£^ed by the advancement of hu- 
^^ ifian knowledge, the truth of this amiable religion is 
^^ again triumphantly called in queftion by modem fophifts, 
** becaufe the creation of the world and its various pro- 
^^ du^ons, as related in the Jewifh writings, do not accord 
** preciiely with the vague and defultory fyftem of every 
** idle theorift ; becaufe this ftupendous work of Omnipo^- 
*^ tence cannot inftantly be explained by principles crudely 
*^ deduced from the tranfient and contra^ed analogies of 
** a few fpeculative philofophers. 

^* In truth, the elevated genius of Longinus, that illuf*- 
*' trious critic of Greece, had not a jufter caufe for admi^ 
** ration at the noble and fublime defcription of creation, as 
'* recorded in the Jewifh writings, than rational philofophy 
*^ may have at this day in tracing its accurate coincidence 
'* with fuch few fafts as have come within the limited 
^ reach of human obfervation, on this admirable but in* 
** comprehenfible fubjeft." 

*' The proximity of America to the continent of Alia 
is now perfe£Uy afoertained by the Britifli navigators^ 
although the diftance between thefe countries was AblU 
*^ ed by theories as amounting to an impaflible gulph of 
*^ fome thoufand miles* The confident aflertion of modem 
** philofophers, that its inhabitants were beardlefs, is, from 
** many quarters, proved to be falfe (fee Carver's North 
'* America, Cook^s Voyages, Marfden's Sumatra^ 8cc.) 
*' And there is every reafon for believing that the copper 
^ colour, and other peculiarities, are altogether the efleA 
*^ of climate, fince in expofed fituations the progeny of the 
** Europeans has been found to fuffer confiderable altera^* 
** tions in thefe circumflances during the courfe of thofe 
** few generations which have paffed fince their firfi efla- 
«* blifhment on that continent : in thefe inflances there- 
^^ fofe revealed religion, fo far from apprehending dfuiger 
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^^ by th« dUcovc^ of truths a^x^ tb^ iqiiu^YaPliM^ Qf hu- 
? mao knowledge, baa only fuiered from the, i^or^oe 
f or mif-information of philofof^ejcf/* HiwUtou'^ i^* 
tica, and note on the paflage. 

*^ If we look again into the record^ that giv^ an ao- 
f^ count of ancient times ; nay, if we perufe the fi€^ion$ of 
*' the poets, we fliall find not the:. Ie«^(l footfi^pa of any 
^ thing exceeding the r^eived opi^ioi]^ of the iiuxp of the 
^f world's beginning. Now it W very wonderful, th^t, if 
^/ the. world was eternal^ we (hould havi^ no hifipry of 
^' above three thoufand years (landing ; nay even that 
** Greece itfelf, in fp many myriads of ages^ fhould offer 
^ us nothing of this kind until the time of Herodotua and 
^f lliucydides ; and Egypt, the fcbool of Greece not long 
^ before, (hould know nothing but a little romantic chro* 
¥ nology, and fome mydical hieroglyphics. 

^ Had the race of men been from everlaAing^ or ev^ 
** as old as the Chaldeans and Egyptians noiake it, bow 
*^ (hould it come to pafs that the invention of poetry 
^/. (hould find no a6Uons worthy in heroic verfe before the 
^ Trojan or Theban war, or the famed adventure of the 
^ Argonauts ? For whatfoever the mufes (thofe daugbters 
ti of memory) rehearfed before thofe times is nothing eKe 
^^ but the creation of the world, and the x^tiyity of tlxeir 
<^ gods« Were there from all eternity no memQrAblfi.90- 
<^ tions done till about this time I Ox ha4 qoyankindi no 
4 way, till of late, to record and propagate thsm tp. pp(^ 
^ terity ? It is much, that if men were from ^temity^ they 
^^ (hould not in all that duration find put the wi^y oi 
<^ writing* Writing, it mufi be owned, is np eafy inyen- 
^ tion : it is the reprefentation of an image, or the pi&ure 
^ of another reprefentation, (for as letters are the repre-* 
^ fentation of words, fo words are the reprefentation qf 
^ thoughts,) and therefore it required no fmall penetca- 
^ laon to deyife a method of doling t}u8 ;. but ib»n tbaty. 
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^ among lb mtoy millions of ingenious men^ in fo idkirfi 
^ millions of ages^ an invention even more difficult thait 
^ this Bibuld be happily hit on, and fucce&fuliy parfuedy 
^ is tid t^bnderful thing at all. 

*' If we look into arts and fciendes, whether fufch as bi 
^^ uieiu} or ornamental to human life^ we ihail find tHeic 
*' invention and origin too late to give any farid:iUn td 
** the world'^ eternity." Stickhoufe's Bbdy of Divinity* 

?. 84. 1. 18. Nouj Idolatry Was not only d^fhomxaMleii 
th^ re^n 4/ man J fic,'\ It has been Affirmed by otid in6d£l 
wHter, <^ thail the religion of the heathens coniifled in no« 
thing but morality and felHvals : morality^ common to ^ 
men ; and feftivals, whibh Wei^ iiti more t^tl times ^frtf^ 
** joicing, and could not be of prejudice to mankind." This 
is a falfe (latement of fa£i:s : the groflhefs of idolatry was 
fuch, that Orpheus reckoned as many gods as there were 
days in the year. In the time of Herod, the Greeks had 
no lefs thap thirty thoufand divinities. The Romans, in 
the times of Varro, had three hundred Jupiters ; the fame 
god under different titles and names, and with different 
powers. Some have reckoned no lefs than two hundred 
and eighty thoufand gods. Now the worfliip of thefe 
deities confified in the mofl grofs afls of indecency. How 
then (hould thefe feflivals be harmlefs in their tendency ? 
As to their morality, it formed no part of their religion. 
All the religion of the Pagan world were mere forms and 
ceremoniesr Their feflivals were calculated rather for the 
diverfion and relaxation of the people, in which morals 
were not confidered. Thefe refembled this feflivals of the 
church of Rome in after ages, in which the Sundays were 
days of licenfed fport. Nay, once in our own hiflory 
there were public ordinances for fports on the fabbath ; 
and to refiife partaking of them was confidered a fpecies of 
difafleftion. How different was the fabbath appointed 

as 
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by God in the Mofaic inftitution ! How diflkrent was the 
iabbath obferved by our blefled Saviour himfelf, and 
afterwards eflablifhed and obferved with pure and holy rites 
by his immediate followers^ and the earlier Chrifiians I 
It muft be great prejudice not to fee the fuperior purity 
and divinity of all the inftitutions decreed by revelation. 
In all the Jewi(h inftitutions we difcover nothing un- 
worthy the worfhip of a God of purity and holinefe ; all 
is dignified and worthy of his nature, and the iabbath of 
Chriftians is the devotion of foul ; it is intercourfe with 
God of the moft exalted kind^ ^d worlhip due to him 
even in our prefent ftate, qor can the veil of flelh feparato 
VB entirely from him, for even whUe in the body, wo 
thus ^njo^ an inteUediial pr^fi^noe v^th Qodv 
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Jl • 109. 1. 7« No religion thai has obtained any influence^ 
ffc}. Now though every principle of benevolence is fo 
evident in this fcheme^ yet it has been unaccountably 
urged againft the fyftem of Chriftianity, that it rather 
tiends to difcourage patriptifm, as well as private friendfhip^ 
by this precept of univerfal benevolence^ which is faid to 
abforb all particular intere(ls» But this is a gro& error; 
for univ^fal love embraces every individual. The whole 
includes every part. Nothing is more evident, than that 
private fri^ndihip is fan£tioned and encouraged by the 
example of our LfOrd himfelf, in the inilance of th^ be^ 
loved difciple ; in his attachment to I^azarus and his fif«- 
ters ; in lufi choice of the twelve ; in his fele£tion of dif- 
ciples. In truth, the law of general benevolence is not 
that of perfed equality ; for all cannot be fuppofed to 
merit love in the fame proportion. It is like the light of 
the fun, which cannot equally afle£t all bodies, but which 
oper;ates in proportion to recipient qualities^ It is always 
a£tive; but, while it communicates jcheerfulnefs to m^ny^ 
there are fome of fo gloomy a complexion, that they can- 
not be enliveiied. The love of our couQtry, and private 
affedion, are parts of ChriiliaQ charity. He who loves 
every man mud love his friend; but reafon and juftic^ will 
teach us how to proportion our love, and with what mea- 
fuxfi to difhibute it. The Chriftiaq law fays, ^^ Thoujhalt 
^^ love thy neighbour as thyfelf^ and do vnto all as thou 
*' wfulde/i be done unto;** that is, in fimilmr circumfiances. 

a4 
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This then feems a rule of juftice rather than of aflec- 
tion ; aflfeflion is indeed the motive, but juftice is the 
meafure ; and while a man may love another, in this fenfe, 
as well as himfelf, he may love a relative or a friend (till 
better than himfelf^ by facrificing his own advantages for 
their profit. Again^ if by patriotifin be meant, that blind 
attachment to political relations, which is to fuperfede 
juftice and morality, this indeed the Chriftian religion 
Cloes not inculcate, and cannot encourage ; for this wouU 
be to violate truth, the great attribute of God, and the 
chara^rifiic of our religion. But if we are to under- 
ftand a fervent attachment to our nation, rather than to 
ftrangers, where no duty of juitice is violated, this the 
QiriAian religion allows in common with all virtues. For 
our religion is an encouragement, not a violation of an;f 
natural affections; and this bias of the mind is no "whero 
difallowed. He who loves mankind in general muft lov6 
his country. But religion never recommends the love of 
the vvicked; and if ftrangers -violate juftice, or ofler injury, 
or prefer their own particular interefts to the detriment of 
our own country, they fell under the defoription of the 
unjuft, and confequently cannot deferve afieCtion. For it 
muft be remembered, that reafon is to be the guide of our 
afiediotis; and we are never by Scripture advifbd to b& 
contrary to its determinations. God has given us ardent 
fi^slings; he has inculcated a wide diflTufion of our light; 
but always under the direftion of reafon. 

P. I to. 1. M. Parents commonly love their dkiUbreny f9c^ 
T\Sii yoig ri ohelov tgyov kyoetca pMXKoVy ij &yetjnfi^ iif M rS 
S(Y^9 ifji^^^ y^ofiivs, Arift. Ethic. Niconi. lib. ix. 

•P. 114. 1. 5. Yet here ungrateful andjulten infideltiy^ 
^c] We are afted, if the tilings of falvatioti were necef- 
fary to be prodaimed, why were they not promulgftted to 
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the ^rlier ag^sofnaaiikind? We anfwer^ k was ever in- 
timated by the fuggeftions of reafon, by patriarchal tradf* 
lion, by prophecy, by all the gradual meaai^ of difclofure. 
Men were never widiout fuch natural light as. the Ai«- 
mighty thought fit to difpenfe, and by that natural light 
they are finally to be judged. But do we reafon thus rs** 
fpe£):ingthe difcovery of natural knowledge ? Do we lay, • 
why was the wdnderJPul power of the magnet fo loi^ 
hidden from pad ages? Why were men fufiered to re^ 
main fo long without the means of communicating with 
each other, and difperfing the bounties of the earth by 
ccHnmerce, and of communicating knowledge to each 
dther ? NOj we muft be content with the refult, and we 
ought to be thankful fer'^the goodnefs and gifts of God* 
For what we till difcover is in all probability knowledge 
communicated to us from Heaven by natural means. We 
term it accidental difcovery or invention. But let us in- 
quire how many unforefeen and fortuitous circumAanoei 
conduce to difcovery, and we (hall be led to conclude, that 
fome influence more than mortal may fet thefe unforefeen 
circumftances in train. We know not what accident may 
e3ca6Uy mean. Somethned it is the refult of an unex- 
pe£led circumftance, (btnetimes the oppoiition of one 
againfi another, like the meeting of contrary currents m 
the tides j iemetimes the concurrence of a few or many 
caufeS) and fometimds the efie£t of fome caufe dire&ly 
oppofite to the firft intention. Accident is a term of 
vague meaning, by which we exprefs any unexpe^ed 
event. But what we think to be accidental may be th^ • 
refUlt of a train or combination of predifpofed caufes ; t6 
us irregular, to divine Prefcience perfe&ly regular. Now 
all the greateft of human difcoveries or inventions have 
been the refult of accident ; of fomething never fought 
for or intended by the inventOf^ but u»hich has arifen un* . 
expe&edly while the mind bad been engaged in a very £»• 
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reign purfuit. Invention therefore feems to have been t 
ready power of feizing circumfiances, of purfuing an ua» 
expeded light, and following infiantaneouily a nevir train 
of ideas, juft as in the praftical aSL of the painter, an ac- 
cidental felicity of touch has fuggefied an idea to the eye 
of genius, never defigned, but which produces the moft ad« 
' mirable e&A by its converfion to a new purpofe. Tliere 
is perhaps no fuch thing as invention by a train of ideas 
which can regularly be traced. This is more applicable 
to the improvement than the invention of art. Now the 
difcovery of the magnetic powers, or of the efficacy <^ 
fome method by which difeafe may be healed, and other 
bleffings, are undoubtedly the fecret agency of Heaven ; and 
what good, what pious mind is there, that would not che- 
rifh the idea, that the fecret interpofition of Providence 
may produce fuch or fuch refults from unexpe&ed com* 
binations. In the political world we know that thefe ac^ 
cidents produce mighty convulfions, overturn kingdoms 
of long duration, and fubvert plans long digefl;^ by tho 
prudence and the artifice of man. 

P. 1 14. L 10. The anfwer mufi le, that it is impoffibU 
for finite reafotiy ®c.] To thofe who objeS: to revelation, 
becaufe the do&rines are myfierious, it is proper to re- 
mark, that this in a great meafure is an argument in its 
fupport.. Were the declarations of revelation alto&^ther 
plain and free from myflery, they might be oppofed as 
the mere inventions of man.> For fince all the procedure 
oi God in his pl^n of creation abounds in myftery, it muft 
of confequence follow, that his moral government is of 
the fame nature. 

There is therefore an analogy in all the operations of 
the Almighty. If we cannot account for the produAion 
of an animal or a plant, and yet fee that animals and 
plants are regularly produced, arp we tp fuppofi^ that God 
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does not operate by myfterious means in his dill more ex- 
alted fchemes of providence ? Are we to refufe aflent, be- 
caufe his thoughts are not our thoughts^ or his ways 
our ways ? The fupreme Being is unfearchable. God 
b light ; but the light fhineth in darknefs^ and the dark- 
hefs comprehendeth it iiot. We muft be content with 
fuch declarations as he is pleafed to make. But when 
we reafon on his decrees, we make that appear little 
which in itfelf is great, and bring religion, the fupreme, 
the firft, and the laft good, into contempt. This is to fup- 
ply the fcorner with obje£ls to which he may direct his 
farcafm, and enfure his fuccefs. 

P. ii6. 1. 25. Whoever aitentively and impartially pe^ 
rtifes them, &c.] Bifhop Stillingfleet, in (hewing that the 
Scriptures were delivered in an uniform and agreeable 
manner, remarks, '^ that this is not fujBicient of itfelf to 
*' prove the Scriptures to be divine, becaufe all men do 
** not contradift themfelves in their writings 5 but yet 
*^ there are fome peculiar circumAances to be coniidered, 
** in the agreeablenefs of the parts of Scripture to each 
" other, which are not to be found in mere human writ- 
** ings. 

'* I ft. That this doftrine was delivered by perfons who 
'^ lived in different ages and times from each other. 
" Ufually one age correSs another's faults; and we are apt 
^* to pity the ignorance pf our predeceiTors, when, it may 
^^ be, our pofterity may think us as ignorant as we do 
** them. But in the facred Scripture we read not one 
^^ age condemning another ; we find light ftill increafing 
^^ in the feries of times in Scriptures, but no reflections in 
^' any time upon the ignorance or weaknefs of the prece- 
*^ dent ; the dimmeft light was fufEcient for its age, and 
^^ was a ftep to further difcovery. Quintilian gives it as 
^* the reafon of the great uncertmnty of gnunmar rulesj^ 
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^ QuU ndn analogia dimiflk coek> fonnam loqii6n£ dedit* 
^ That which he wanted as to grammar, we have ad to cK- 
^ vine truths ; they are delivered from hea\'en, and there* 
^ fote are always uniform and agreeable to each other. 

** tnd. By perfons of diflferent interefts in the woi4d. 
'' God made choice of men of all ranks to be inditers of 
'^ his oracles, to make it appear it was no matter of ftate 
^^ policy or particular intereft which was contained in hift 
*^ word, which perfons of fuch difierent intereAs could 
not have agreed in as they do. We have Mofes, Da- 
vid, Solomon, perfons of royal rank and quality ; aiid 
*' can it be any mean thing which -thefe think it theiif 
glory to be penners of? We have Ifdah, Daniel, and 
other perfons of the higheft education and accompliih- 
*^ Hiehts ; and can it be any trivial thing which thefe em- 
" ploy themfelves in ? We have Amos, and other pro* 
" phets in the Old TeAament, and the Apoftles in th* 
" New, of the meaner fort of men in the world ; yet all 
*' thefe join in confort together; when God tunes the 
'^ fpirits, all agree in the fame flrain of divine truths, and 
" give^ light and harmony to each other. 

"3rd. By perfons in different places and condition^; 
** fome in profperity in their own country, fome under * 
** baiiifhment and adverfity, yet all agreeing in the farffe 
-** fubftance of do6h*ine; of which no alteration we fte 
" was made either for the flattery of thefe in power, chr 
<^ for avoiding miferies and calamities. And under all ij^ 
** different difpenfations before, under, and after the 1^, 
'^ though the management of things was different^ y^ 
" the doctrine and defi^ vra^ for febAance th6 fame 
" in all. AH the different difpcirifatio^s agree in the ieidit 
commdh pnnciplts of religion ; the fame ground of ac^ 
eeptande with God, and dbligation to duty w^ dcffii* 
moh to all, though the peeuH^r infhAices ^ereitf Ooid 
<' vnuB fetved might be S&fkfmt^ sutio^riihg to thct i^t if ' 
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^ growth in the. church o{ God. So. that this great uni« 
^^ fonnity confidered in thefe circumftances, is an argu- 
^^ ment that thefe things came originally from the fam^ 
" Spirit, though conveyed through different inAruments 
** to the knowledge of the world.'' Origines Sacrse^ 
book iii; chap. 6* 

P. 118. 1. 13. It is only pr,opofed at prefmt to ob/irvej 
Vc.'] The ftrid; obfervance of local circumftances in th^ 
New Teftament is a firong evidence of its truth. Xhej« 
is a remarkable coincidence of this kind in the account of 
the denial of Peter. It is faid, that as he flood by th« 
fire in the ha^J, and warmed himfelf^a damfel obferye4 
him, and recognized his peri3n. The natural wannth g^ 
a country fituated in the latitude of Judea, might indlucfi 
us to fupppfe that a fire, could not have been neceffary 9$ 
that fea$3n pf the year^ and confequently to fufpe^ 
mifapplication of cofiume in the writer ; but it appear% 
from the evid^ce of modern travellers, that at this feafqii 
of the year fevere cold is experienced in Paleftine. Mai^ 
pf the aUufions of our Lord himfelf are equally in flri^ 
conformance with the cufloms and manners of the inj^ 
bitanits of Judsea. See Harmer. 

P. 120. 1. 7. Bui when human genius is employed^ ^«^ 
Th^ Qrecian poets had no prototypes^ or materials,, frotf^ 
whence to give dignity to fuch fubjedisj and thpugln 
aided by the fublime defcriptions of holy writ, yet th«| 
great Poet of our nation falls beneath, bifnfelf, when h|% 
has occafion, in his immortal work, to introduce the Aj^ 
mighty, or the Son of the Highefl, converfing on tbft 
tr^nfqendent fcheme of redemption. He who could ^ 
fin^y deforibe the pride of rebellious and fallen fpirit^ 
or fo exquifitely paint the fweetnefs of miqiftering angeb f 
he who CQuld {q grei^tly pi&ur^ the: warring hoi( ojE 
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heaven, if we aUow for fome defeds naturally 
from metaphyfical indiftinftnefe, can never reach the fnb* 
limity of the Hebrew poetry, or give fuflicient grandeur 
to his fubjeAs on fuch occafions. 

P. 121. 1. 27. HowJhaU we be able to Jum up the mamf 
exemplifications of excellence, ffc.'] Under all the perie- 
cutions to which our Lord was expofed, and amid all the 
infults from perfons in authority, it is to be obferved, that 
he never retaliated; but conftantly recommended fub- 
miilion to thofe who were in power. This could not arife 
from timidity, or from a defire to court prote&ion, be- 
caufe we always read that he openly and boldly con- 
demned the immoral conduft, and the deception of the 
Scribes and Pharifees; reprehending their fuperftitious 
perverfibn and mifinterpretation of the Mosaic fcriptures. 
He feverely reprimands them for oppreffion, and for im- 
pofing burdens on the confciences of men, which they 
diemfelves, to ufe his own emphatic expreffion, would not 
lift a finger to bear. Now whoever confiders the true 
fubllmity of the Chriftian do&rines, and comprehends 
their ultimate objeA, mud underftand how infinitely in- 
ferior all temporal confiderations are, when put in com- 
petition with the concerns of a better world. Thofe 
dodrines therefore look to temporal life only, as fieir as it 
may ferve to increafe the kingdom of righteoufnefs, and 
to purify the foul. It was therefore not the defign of a 
Saviour, and inftru£fcor in heavenly things, to inter- 
fere with the mutable and local laws of temporal go- 
vernment, or the changes of empires. Yet thefe are in- 
deed objefts of a divine Providence. They are not unre- 
garded by him, who now fitteth on the right hand of 
God, in power and great glory. But his commiffion, 
while on earth, was to withdraw our attention frx>m this 
world, and to raife in us higher views; and while we art 
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infpired with fentiments truly Chriftian, fubmiffion to 
juft and legal authority, like all other branches of juftice^ 
.will be fully imprefled on our minds, and be a rule of our 
conduA. Submiffion to legal authority, is then not only 
a political, but a moral and a Chriftian virtue. He can 
neither poilefs a celeftial or good frame of mind, who is 
turbulent or factious, or a difiurber of the public tran^ 
quillity. The juft man will only refift illegal oppreffion ; 
but will on all occafions, where he can confcientioufly do 
fo, fubmit himfelf to every ordinance of man ; not only for 
confcience, but for the Lord's fake. No duties are pre- 
fcribed to us by Jefus Chrift but fuch as have a tendency 
to puriiy the heart, and to prepare us for a better and a 
more permanent ftate : and the virtues of a good citizen, 
like other moral duties, ferve to qualiiy us for this better 
date ; by the practice of juftice, temperance, fidelity and 
meeknefs, patience and re£titude. However conducive 
^o immediate, or local, or temporal convenience modes 
of government may be, it is clear that no ptiecepts can 
apply but fuch as are general ; and that it would be ufe- 
lefs, and an inconceivable labour, to lay down inftrufUon 
for condu£t in all thefe complicated, varying, and mutable 
occaiions. Thefe confequently are too fluftuating, and 
too comparatively infignificant, to require minute detail 
from him, who came to teach in the more important go- 
vernment of our pailions ; to dire£t us in the way to ever- 
lafting life, and to raife our thoughts to a kingdom not 
of this world. 

P* 124. ]*5» So qftonijhing are the proofs of his power ^ 
tScI\ In the very moment in which men forfake the 
clear and direft road of evidence, and venture on the 
boundlefs ocean of conjefture, they lofe fight of truth; all 
is then confufion and myftery. Of this the numerous and 
abfurd errors of the earlier ages of Chriftianity are a 
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proof. The Grecian philofophers could not lecondle tlie 
Chrifiian dodiine of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft, to 
their fyfiems, and therefore endeavoured to render them 
comprehenfible. Praxeas, a man of genius and Jeamii^ 
began to propagate thefe vague explications at Rcnne, and 
was feverely perfecuted for the errors they maintained. 
He denied any real diftin£tion between the Perfons of the 
Trinity. Hence his followers were called Monarchians 
and Patropafiians, becaufe they believed, according to 
Tertullian, that the Father was fo intimately united with 
the roan Chrift his fon, that he fufiered with him in 
all his paflion, in the mileries of his life, and the pains and 
ignominy of his death. 

On the other hand, the fchools of oriental philofophy, 
fuppofing that the divine nature could not be capable of 
human fufiering, attributed to Chrift, not a real, but a oe- 
lefiial and aerial body, which was apparently, but not fuh- 
ftantially crucified. Of this opinion was one Baxdeiane^ 
and others. See Mofheim. 
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• 137. 1. ixoh But the fame remark may he made on 
ktithj tic^ Now let us fee what the nature, of humaa 
tonfisderacy mud have been, to have effe£led fuch a con* 
tinuance as the confident eftablifhment of Chriftianity ; 
kiow utterly impoffible the agreement of the adions^ and 
how miraculous if fuccefsful > for nothing lefs than mira« 
^les could have enfured fuccefs. That traditional intima- 
tioos of the will of God were known to very early ages^ 
It undoubted $ that after this period prophecies were pro« 
mulgated^ is incontrovertible* Tho& prophecies foretold 
future events, which could not be fufpe&ed by the pro* 
pbets as probably about to happen ; for it is now an efta* 
blifhed truth, that the predi^ons were antecedent to the 
events. We fi^ the icveral and fucceffive prophets not 
defirous of acquiring pofthumous fame by independent 
ireputatioa, becaufe they reded all their predi£tions on 
the foundation that had been laid by others. Thus, for 
indance, Mofes announced the God of Abraham. Ifaiah^ 
gnd other of the major prophets, and after them the 
minor, independently edablidi by their predidions a re* 
iigious fydem not of their own invention. They pro* 
claimed the religion of their predeceflbrs^ of Abraham, 
and of Mo&s, fo that they relied on a concatenation, of 
'>vhich they vvare only feparate links. They confented to 
ipiiA fubprdinate parts. The fame is obfervable of all tht 
^£^Dts 9i divide Providence in the fydem of revelattoiv 
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whether prophets or kings, whether legiflators or priefi^ 
whether great men or obfcure. Our bkfled Redeemer, 
with a peculiar humility, refied all the evidence of his 
lliiffion on the foundation thus predifpofed, and aflinned 
no reputation for himfelf : all he did, or laid, was for the 
glory of the Father. We next fee the Apofiles reding on 
the lame foundation, nay, even riiking life, and braving 
perfecution, for the reputation of thdr crucified Mafter, 
and for the glory of God ; rifldng all for a reputatioaf 
which, if that had been the motive, could onij have been 
fubordinate. I (hall not in this place infift on the little 
probability of fuccefs they coidd have, and what datig^M* 
they encountered in the endeavcftir. 

Let us next fee what a wonderfol concurrence <>f eveifts 
contributed to all thefe extraneous, as well as tonneSedl 
eircumflances. Did Alexander puifoe his courie of niad! 
ambition to fulfil the prophecies of Darnel; or (£d the 
great adors of the Roman hifiOry contribute their eflfbrti 
to the produ6tion of this extraordinary cbmpledoh 'cf 
prophecy ? Little did Cyrus, or did Alexander, or any'df 
the heathen indruments of a divine Providende, fufpeQ; 
that they were the agents of uncontrollable events ; events 
fince known to have been produced by the fecret and 
irrefiftible councils of God. If then all the mod imiportiEUit 
occurrences ef human life, if nature itfi^lf unite in thd 
completion of fiich a fcheme, fo lotig before lytiockiniedi 
fo repeatedly and regularly publilhed and expa^ed, it 
feems difficult to underi&nd ht>w f«ch evidence Can be 
reje&cd. 

P. 144. 1. 5. Thus the arcana of Jbcred Md p^^iM 
hiftoryi tic.'] '< Befides thefe prbphteies coobsiming our 
<^ Saviour Chrid, there are others ctmtained in theSci^ 
<< tures, concembg the fates and fucceflkms c>f ^e chief 
^^ kingdoms, empires and polities of the wbrid ; as of thi 
'^ xilcixtf the Pei£an monarchy j of its fidl'i^d \c6ii^tieft 
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^by the Macedonian Alexander; of the quadripartite 
/^ diviiion of this Greekifh empire after Alexander's death ; 
** of the fucceffion of the Seleucidae and Lagidae^ a pro- 
*^ phetic hiftory lb agreeable v^ ith the events, that it 
** was by Porphyrins pretended to have been written after 
** them ; and laftly, of the rife and continuance of the Ro- 
^* man empire. For, notwithflanding the endeavours of 
*^ fome to pervert all thofe Scripture prophecies that ex- 
*^ tend to the prefent times, it is clearly demonflrable^ 
** that this was Daniel's fourth ten horned beaft, or 
** the legs and toes of Nebuchadnezzar's flatue, that 
^^ fourth empire ftrong as iron ; which came at length to 
*' be broken or divided into ten or many principalities^ 
*^. called in the prophetic language, and according to the 
^' Eichon, horns ; amongft whom was to flart up^ 
♦' another horn with eyes, fpeaking great words againft 
^^ the Mod High, and making war with the faints, and 
^^ prevailing againft them for a time, times, and half a 
^* time. Which prophecy of Daniel's is. the ground work 
^* of St. John's Apocalypfe, it being there further infifted 
^ upon, filled up and enlarged with the addition of feveral 
^ particulars ; fo that both Daniel and John have each of 
^* them, from their refpeftive ages, fet down a prophetic 
** calender of times, in a continued feries, (the former 
^ more compendioufly and generally, the latter more 
*^ copioufly and particularly,) to the very end of the 
^ world. 

**'And thus do we fee plainly, that the Scripture pro-' 
^^ phecies evince a Deity ; neither can thefe poffibly be 
^ imputed by Atheifts, as other things, to men's fear and 
*f &ncy, nor yet to the fi£tion of politicians. Nor do 
*^ they only evince a Deity, but confirm Cbriftianity alfo ; 
** partly as predided by them in its feveral circumftances, 
*^ a grand one whereof was the Gentiles' reception of it ; ' 
^aad. partly asitfelf prediifting future events^ this ^pirit^ 
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^ of prophecy being the teftimony of Jefua. Both whkh 
^ Scripture prophecies, of Chrift in the Old Tefiament, 
^' and from him in the New, are of equal, if not greater 
^ force to us in the prefent age, for the confirmation of 
^ our £uth, than the miracles themfelves recorded in the 
Scripture ; we having now certain knowledge ourfelves 
of many of thefe events, and being no way able to (of- 
*' ped, but that the prophecies were written long before.*' 
Cudworth's Intelledual Syfiem of the Univerfe, p. 714. 

P. 146. 1. 3. The perverfe and determined infidel, tfcJ] 
In reafoning on the decrees of God, we are not to expeA 
a folution of all difficulties. All that we have to confider 
is, whether they be confiftent with each other» Are his 
proceedings, as far as they are revealed, conformable with 
his promife ? If we perceive a fucceffive chain of events 
tending to the fame purpofe, we fee the progrels of ful- 
filment. We have no right to demand the reafims of hit 
procedure, becaufe it is perfeftly confonant to our idea 
* of his attributes of perfed: wifdom, and goodneis, and 
power, to conceive that we are incompetent to underfiand 
them. We have no right to demand the realbns, becaufe 
it is all free gift and grace on the part of Giod. We are to 
accept with humility. It is reafonable to fuppofe, that 
we cannot comprehend infinite wifdom. For can that 
which is infinite be commenfurate to ours 2 We muft ac- 
cept the gift as we (liould from the unlimited power of 
an eartfily potentate^ It is material for ua to obferve,.that 
^ta^ promifed advantages go on progre(Evely towards com* 
pletibn ; but to inquire into the reafon of the bounty it 
pnly gratifying to an^ un{H*ofitable curiofity. It might 
indeed amufe us,, but it could not advance the fulfilment. 
Neither ought we to doubt of the confidence of the 
. ipreat fcheme of Providence, from- the apparent difiigree* 
ment o£ a &« pArts^ This happeat 10 all the works and 
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the ways of God Almighty. In the planetary fyftem, 
there are what we, from the imperfeftion of our appre- 
heniion, call anomalies. Thefe are probably only ano- 
malies to our finite apprehenfions. They may be a coa* 
fiftent part of the whole grand fcheme. Yet do thefe 
afieft that whole? Is the uniformity of the planetary 
laws in general affefted by thefe apparent deviations ? 
Purfue the inquiry throughout all the operations of divine 
(kill, and we fhall find a few deviations in every part ; in 
the conAitudon of the human frame ; in the conftitution 
of animals ; yet thefe do not defiroy the uniformity of 
the whole. We cannot account for fome of the Mofaic 
inititutions ; we cannot comprehend Tome of the decla- 
rations of our blefled Lord. In the Scriptures there are 
fome things hard to be underftood ; but iliall weak men 
wreft thefe to their own de(lru£don ? Is the general har- 
mony deftroyed by thefe comparatively little deviations ? 
Nature travaileth in pain for grace and pardon ; for recon- 
ciliation. Pardon and grace are promifed, and the means, 
of reconciliation are appointed. Shall we not accept 
tiiem? Shall we refufe the bounty becaufe the ground 
and motives of grace are not fully explained ? Shall we 
refolve to perilh everlaftingly, becaufe we are difputatiout 
and doubtful ? Shall the criminal refufe pardon, becaufe 
be has not been fully made to underfiand all the motives, 
all the combination of fentiments, which awakened the 
compaflion of the Power, which gratuitoufly offers th« 
pardon ? 
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LECTURE VIL 



Jl . 190. 1. 19. We next come to an articUy HcJ} '*Th# 
'* reformers made it the chief fubjeft of their books ancj 
'* fermons^ to perfuade people to believe in Chrift, an4 
^^ not in the Church, and made great life of thofe placQ« 
'*, in which it was faid, that Chriflians are juftified by 
*' faith only : though fome explained this in fuch a maur 
'^ ner, that it gave their adverfaries advantages to charge 
" them, that they denied the neceflity of good worlj^s 5 
*' but they all taught, that though they were not nece^ary 
*' to juftification, yet they were neceffary to falvatipq, 
** They differed alfo (from the Papifls) in their notion of 
'< good works : the church of Rome taught, that the hpT 
^^ nour done to God in his images, or to the faint9 m 
^' their (hrines and relics, or to the priefts, were the beft 
fort of good works : whereas the reformers prefi^d jufr 
tice and mercy moft, and dtfcovered tlie fupfsrilition o^ 
** the other. The opinion of the merit of good workf 
*' was alfo fo highly raifed, that many thought they pur* 
** chafed heaven by them. This the reformers did alfo 
*^ correft, and taught the people to depend merely upon 
*^ the death and interceffion of Chrift. Others moved 
*^ fubtler queftions ; as, whether obedience was an eflential 
'^ part of faith, or only a confequent of it : this was a 
*^ nicety fcarce becoming divines, that built only on the 
" fimplicity of the Scriptures, and condemned the fubtle- 
'^ ties of the fchools ; and it was faid that men of ill lives 
^ abufed this dodrine, and thought^ if they could but af«» 
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" furc themfelves that Chrift died for them, they wen 
*' fafe enough. So now, when they fettled the notion of 
' faith, they divided it into two foitjs : the one was a 
^^ perfuaiion of the truth of the Gofpel, but the other 
*^ carried with it a fubmiflion to the will of God ; and 
^^ both hope, love, and obedience, belonged to it ; which 
^ ^ was the £uth profeiTed in baptifm, and fo much extolled 
^ by St. Paul. It was not to be fo underftood, as if ft 
^ were a certainty of our being predeiHnated, which may 
** be only a prefumption ; fince all God's promifes axe 
^ made to us on conditions ; but it was an entire receiving 
^ the whole Gofpel according to our baptifinal vows. 
^ Cranmer took great pains to date this matter right ; 
^ and made a large colle^on of many places, all written 
^ with his own hand, both out of ancient and modern 
^ authors, concerning £uth, jufiification, and the merit of 
*^ good works ; and concluded with this : That our juf-* 
^^ tification was to be afcribed only to the merits of Chrift ; 
^ and that thofe who are juftified muft have charity at 
'^ well as faith, but that neither of thefe was the merito^ 
" rious caufe of juftification.'* Burnett's Abridgement, 
*^ A. D. 1540. There is much to the fame purpofe in hit 
Hiftory of the Reformadon in the fame year. See the 
Bifhop of Lincoln's Refutation of Calvinifmi where this 
fubjed is fully difcufled. 
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LECTURE VIIL 



Jl . 196. 1. 5. Now there are no term^iftore mifrepre/entedi 
tf c] Enthufiafts luake no diftin^on between different 
kinds of faith ; neither are their conceptions on the fub-* 
jeft clear or defined. The faith on which they fo much 
infifl^ is a fpecies of infpiration ; a mere illumination of 
the mind* Now iaith^ in the true Scripture (ignification^ id 
A fsuth of works. It is like the principle of adion and t^ 
afiion. Thus the inflances recorded in the EpiiUe to the 
Hebrews, chap. xi« are all of this kind. The faith of 
Abraham was exhibited by his readinefs to perform an 
tiSt, which has been obje£ted againft by unbelievers^ Thet 
command to facrifice his fon Ifaac^ they fay, was incon* 
fiflent with the goodnefs of God. Admit this for a mo-« 
Kient, and do we not perceive that the confidence exprefled 
by Abraham, the trufl he repofed in the promifes of the 
Almighty, was the more meritorious on this very prin- 
ciple, becaufe it appeared in a diftruftful fliape. But ob« 
.jeAors are to remember, that it was a trial, and therefore 
not obje&ionable, becaufe the a^ was prevented by the 
interpofition of an angel. Now what was the nature of 
this inflance of faith ; was it mere confidence ? No ; it was 
obedience. It was a work. He was to believe, and to 
aft on that belief. He was fatisfied with the evidence of 
the command, and he was ready to prove his faith by 
performance. The Esiith of Mofes, and others enu^ 
merated in the fame chapter, were all of this kind. What 
was the £uth of the prophets who are there defcribed^ 
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who '' bad trials of cruel mockings and fcoin^^ngs^ yea, 
^ moreover, of bonds and iniprifonment ; who were 
^ ftoned, were lawn afunder, were tempted, were (lain 
^' with the fword ; who wandered about in (heepfluns and 
*' goatfkins ; being deftitute, afflified, tormented ; and of 
^ whom the world was not worthy ? " All thefe infiances 
are abfolute proofs of the neceffi^ of good works. 
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